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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE publication of the report of the Joint Committee 
on India on Wednesday afternoon was the climax 

to seven years of political effort, and its findings will 
determine the political future of 350 million people. 
But in the mind of the public of Great Britain as a 
whole that event was comple tely overshadowed by the 
arrival at Dover, and a little later in London, of the 
Princess who a week hence will be the wife of an English 
Prince. And who shall say that the public’s sense of 
values is wrong? We have been talking about Indian 
reforms for the past seven years. We shall certainly 
have them figuring daily in the Press for the next seven 
months. But we have not so many Princes who get 
engaged and married—the last royal wedding in this 
country was eleven years ago—and most of them are 
likely only to get engaged and married onee. The 
spontaneity and universality of the nation’s delight in 
the betrothal which will take Prince George and Princess 


Marina to Westminster Abbey on Thursday is no 
insignificant evidence of its soundness of heart. 
* * x * 


An Arms Control Convention 

The Arms Control Convention laid before the Disarma- 
ment Conference on Tuesday deserves cordial support 
itom every quarter, and it is satisfactory that Mr. Eden 
was able to assure the American delegate of the fullest 
British co-operation. As Mr. Hugh Wilson in introducing 
his draft convention said, it will, if it does nothing cise. 
shed light into murky corners. In viewot the disclosures 
before the American Senate’s Commission of Investiga- 
tion into the arms traflic nothing is more needed than 
such salutary illumination. The Convention provides 
hot for the total abolition of private manufacture— 


though President Roosevelt is rumoured to have set his 
mind on that so far as the United States is concerned— 
but for the same kind of strict Government supervision 
and licensing, the same full communication of informa- 
tion to a central body at Geneva, and the same publicity, 
as 1s already in operation in connexion with the traffic 
in dangerous drugs. The adoption of such a Convention 
—and it is to be hoped that in spite of the non-committal 
attitude of Italy and one or two other States. this Con- 
vention will be rapidly and unanimously adopted— 
will remove many at any rate of the admitted evils 
attendant on the private manufacture and the export 
of arms, and will in no way prejudice possible proposals 
for the complete abolition of private manufacture. 
* * * * 


Mr. Churchill on the League 

Mr. Winston Churchill's broadcast on war last Friday 
was a strange mixture of belligerence and_ pacifism, 
He insists that Great Britain must proceed instantly 
to provide itself with the strongest air force in Europe 
and declares in the same breath his faith in the power of 
represented by the League of 
from war for the next 


the collective system, 
Nations, to save the Continent 
ten vears and so give an interval in which a structure 
' Ile conccives the 


of enduring peace may be built up. 
mainly for the 


League at the moment as designed 


protection of small States against Germany, and 
advocates the ad hoc enrolment of a volunteer League 
force when a serious dangcr from this or some other 


quarter threatens. In the assumption that a League 
force, if it were required, could easily be recruited on a 
voluntary basis Mr. Churchill is no doubt right, but 
without at any rate the skcleton of a permanent organ- 
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ization it would certainly not be ready in time for the 
emergency, nor competent to cope with it. But the 
essence of the broadcast was the demand that we should 
construct the strongest European air foree—which would 
be perfectly simple provided the rest of the States of 
Europe were prepared to sit still and watch us do it. 
If it occurred to any of them to want to have the largest 
air force too a desperate and provocative competition 
would be inevitable, with everyone’s sense of insecurity 
growing all the time. Is that really so much more states- 
manlike a plan than the abolition of military and naval 
aviation and the control of civil ? 
# * * * 
The King’s Speech 
The King’s Speech serves to remind us that Parliament 
is now face to face with the most momentous legislation 
initiated by the present Government. India, of course, 
has the first place in the programme, and will occupy 
a great part of Parliament’s time in the coming session. 
But the Government cannot be accused of proposing to 
neglect questions of domestic social reform. The new 
housing Bill for dealing with overcrowding and re- 
housing will be a measure of the first importance, and will be 
complementary to the Government’s programme of slum- 
clearance. The depressed areas measure will deal only 
with one aspect of the unemployment problem, but it 
involyes an important new departure, so far as_ this 
Government is concerned, in constructive policy. Ship- 
ping, agriculture, the herring industry, air communica- 
tions, and ribbon development—all these will engage 
the attention of Parliament. The session is not likely 
to be a dull one ; and it will be vivified by consciousness 
of the fact that this Parliament is drawing towards the 
end of its term. 
* * i oy 
The Indian Elections 
With the Report of the Select Committee on India 
almost completely monopolizing attention, the results 
of the elections for the Legislative Assembly are in some 
danger of being overlooked. In fact they are of con- 
siderable importance. The Congress Party has _ re- 
entered the field after its years of non-co-operation, 
and has demonstrated impressively the strength of its 
political organization—most notably in Madras, where 
the well-organized Justice Party has been heavily defeated. 
Results are not yet complete, but it is clear that the 
successful Congress candidates will form the strongest 
party in the Assembly, though there is no likelihood of 
their obtaining a clear majority. How they will use 
their power remains to be seen. If they choose the 
path of obstruction they could no doubt reduce the 
Assembly to something like impotence. There is fortu- 
nately little prospect of that. If the Nationalists have 
any political wisdom they will make a point of demon- 
strating in what may prove to be the last Assembly 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford régime their capacity for 
governing on parliamentary lines. Nothing would do 
more to create confidence in this country and to strengthen 
any claims that may be made in India for the modification 
of some of the safeguards recommended by the Joint 
Committee. 
* B * 
Sanity from Japan 
The article contributed by Admiral Saito, who was 
Prime Minister of Japan up to four or five months ago, to 
Wednesday’s Christian Science Monitor is of very con- 
sidera: 1: importance. It reflects the views of a common- 
sense pacifist—nothing more nor less. The frank declare- 


tion that the expenditure of half a nation’s income on 
armaments is ridiculous, and that the only sane course is 
to call a halt, «ut everything down to a bare defensive 


= 
minimum, and spend the money saved on social AMENitiec 
might have come frem Lord Cecil himself. Byt what 
does Admiral Saito stand for in Japan? Was it not th 
militarists and the Big Navy school who got him out “ 
office in July? And is not official Japan makino th 
failure of next year’s naval conference—if it is considera 
to be worth holding— inevitable ? But there is one pas. 
sage in the article that may mean more than all the rest 
Admiral Saito declares roundly that the Emperor (Whose 
name is not often invoked thus freely) will refuse to coun. 
tenance an unlimited armament programme. That js by 
no means impossible. The Emperor has one or two Wise 
advisers. 
* * * * 


The Depressed Areas’ Hopes 

Too many critics of Mr. Chamberlain’s statemes 
about the depressed areas failed to realize that he did 
not limit the commissioners. to the tasks that wer 
specially mentioned in his speech, nor did he restrict the 
Government’s expenditure to £2,000,000. The Lon 
Mayor of Newcastle has been quick to withdraw hjs 


first comment, that the £2,000,000 grant for hard-hit 


areas was a “ flea-bite.”” In view of the fact that tha 
sum is only a first contribution he is now prepared ty 
welcome the plan as very encouraging. Captain Euan 
Wallace’s report for the north-eastern area was mor 
far-reaching in its. constructive proposals than those of 
any of the other commissioners, involving measures jj 
regard to the coal industry and industrial development, 
some of which would require legislation. But it shoul 
be noticed that the newly appointed commissioners ar 
put in a strongly strategic position for pressing thew 
and other steps which they may think desirable, It 
would not be easy for the Government, after its pro- 
nouncement, to shelve or explain away urgent recom. 
mendations. Much now depends upon the open-minded: 
ness and the driving power of the two commissioner 
themselves, and they are doubtless fully alive to the 
fact that their personal reputations are at stake. 
* * * * 


Common Sense and the Peace Ballot 

The very sensible replies given by Mr. Marcus Samuel, 
the Conservative candidate at Putney, to the so-called 
Peace Ballot questions may with profit be commendel 
to some of Mr. Samuel’s fcllow-Conservatives who by 
denouncing the ballot, or ostentatiously dissociating 
themselves from it, have done much more than member 
of other political camps to make the affair a_ party 
question. Mr. Samuel thinks the ballot is not the bes 
way to prove that the country is behind the Governmat 
and the League (though he does not suggest a better) 
and like everyone he deplores the ‘ political squabbles” 
to which the project has given rise. But he has answerel 
the questions fully and thoughtfully, thereby focusix 
the minds of the electors of Putney very usefully on the 
vital issues raised. His method will do a good dail 
more. for the Conservative Party, the Government aul 
the League than the denunciations of Mr. Amery at! 
Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell. 

* * * & 


Broadcasting and the British Colonies 

The Federation of British Industries has raised | 
point of great importance in regard to British colonic 
and broadcasting. The president points out in a lett 
to Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister that many colonies, especial! 
in Africa, the Levant and the West Indies, are servél 
by programmes sent out from foreign countries in th 
language of the inhabitants. The presentation day b) 
day of news and opinions from a non-British or possibl 
even anti-British point of view is an insidious form ¢ 
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propaganda which, in the absence of publicity giving 
jets as they are secn by Britons, is capable of doing 
calculable harm. Such propaganda would be innocuous 
ifthe British view were receiving adequate presentation, 
jut in many cases it is not. The B.B.C. is perfectly 
capable of supplying a fair and suitable service—if it 
were provided with the necessary funds, and there could 
he found by a remission of some part of that large 
wntribution which the B.B.C. makes to the Treasury from 
licence-fees. The case for the acceptance of this plan is 
, strong one. To provide means of deience against 
attack by ideas is as necessary as to provide defence 
against attack by armed forces. And no attack by 
ideas is So penetrating as a broadcast attack. 
* * * * 

Shorter Hours—More Workers 

Though the Government took its stand at Geneva 
on the proposition that it is not possible to establish a 
uniform reduction of hours of work, unrelated to wages, 
by international convention, the Minister of Labour is 
anxious to explore to the utmost the possibility of reducing 
hours and spreading work, if possible without loss of 
wages, in particular industries. The experiment which 
was made last summer by Boot’s Pure Drug Company 
has been examined by Sir Richard Redmayne, and 
declared to be an unqualified success. In that case, 
js an alternative to turning off hands, Lord Trent 
decided to introduce a five-day week at the same rate of 
pay—and the conclusion is that cost of production on 
the aggregate has not been enhanced. That is a very 
important fact deserving the most careful examination 
by employers. It is admitted that Boot’s factories 
are in an exceptional position—the same firm distributes 
as well as produces. But the Government are justified 
in believing that there are other industries in which a 
similar effort to spread work without loss to employers 
or employees might be made; and it is for that reason 
that the Minister of Labour recently invited the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and the 
(reneral Council of the Trades Union Congress to discuss 
with him hours and conditions of work in particular 
industries. 

* # * * 

Overhead Roads in Cities 

The traflie problem, and especially as regards the 
congested approaches to London, is one of those matters 
which will not brook delay ; and for that reason Mr, 
Oliver Simmonds and other Members of Parliament are 
justified in seeking an unusual opportunity to present 
to the House their well-considered plan: for relieving 
congestion. In their amendment to the Address they 
urge the construction of overways, or elevated thorough- 
fares for motor vehicles, through the suburbs of great 
cities, It is in the suburban exits from London that 
the congestion is greatest and the casualties most 
numerous. The proposal, it appears, does not include 
the construction of roads over streets, like the over- 
head railroads in New York, which are objectionable 
from every point of view. The plan is to carry over- 
Ways connecting with the arterial roads outside the 
built-wp areca on steel columns above the railways con- 
ducting traffic to the central regions, Situated over the 
railways they would cause the least possible disturbance 
or nuisance. The scheme would involve no demolition 
and little depreciation of property, and would affect no 
amenities that have not already been affected. In 
view of the undiminished death-roll from motor accidents 
so promising a plan for improving the road approaches 
to crowded areas ought to be examined without any 
delay, The debate on it should elicit some statement 
from the Minister of ‘Transport. 


The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Members 
hurry up and down the corridors with the massive blue 


‘volumes of the Indian Joint Select Committee’s Report 


under their arms, but so far none can boast that they have 
read it. But there is no reason to suppose that after they 
have done so Mr. Churchill will gain much accession of 
strength. Much depends, of course, on the attitude of 
the Party caucus at their mecting with Mr. Baldwin. If 
that meeting should go badly for the Government (and 
there is little ground at present for such an assumption) 
then there will be a formidable muster of dissentients. 
Otherwise, Mr. Churchill will be left to fight the India 
Bill with his group of forty or fifty irreconcilables, with 
whom he has fought in this Parliament not merely on the 
Indian issue but on every other question that seemed 
to offer a favourable opportunity for discrediting the 
National Government. 
* * * * 

The statement of Mr. Neville Chamberlain that was the 
prelude to the debate on the Distressed Areas, though 
it did not evoke much enthusiasm at the time has had 
a fairly good reception, now that the Government 
supporters have had time to digest it. It is believed 
that much will depend on the calibre of the Commissioners 
and the extent to which a real co-operation can be 
established between them and their departments. The 
proposals were, of course, received with unmeasured 
scorn by the Labour opposition, but it will be interesting 
to see the effect of a fine appeal made to them by Mr. 
Oliver Stanley at the end of the first day’s debate. “ The 
whole of this scheme, which is a great experiment, may 
succeed or it may fail,” he said, “I believe that it will 
succeed. If it succeeds its success will not redound to 
the credit of an individual or to the eredit of a party, 
but to the brighter future of thousands of our own people. 
In these circumstances, ought we not all to want it to 
succeed and to work for it to succeed ?” 

* * * * 

Though the debate was spread over two days the time 
available was not nearly sufficient for all who wanted 
to speak, even a man with the detailed knowledge and 
fine record on this question of Mr. Harold Macmillan 
being unable to catch Mr. Speaker’s cye. This was 
due to the fact that a proposal, sandwiched into the 
middle of the debate, to give larger powers to the Chair- 
men of Standing Committees encountered unexpected 
opposition. Mr. Churchill once more appeared as the 
champion of Liberty. This time he was joined by Mr. 
Maxton and together they put a powerful case against 
what they regarded as a new encroachment of the Execu- 
tive on the rights of the Private Member. But there is 
a general feeling in this Parliament that the machinery 
of legislation is in need of drastic overhaul and though 
the Whips were taken off, the dissentients only mustered 
24 in the Division Lobby. 

* * * * 

The debate that followed the King’s Speech was notable 
if only for the speech of the mover of the Address, Mr. 
Ker Lindsay, a Conservative, still under thirty, and a 
member of Lord Eustace Perecy’s group of young men, 
who have made admirable efforts in this Parliament to 
keep the Government faithful to a National as opposed ta 
a purely ‘Tory mandate. Mr. Lindsay achieved that most 
difficult task for a young man on a great occasion of being 
dignified without being pompous, and humorous without 
being facetious, and at the same time managed to say 
something that was worth while. He spoke for the 
younger men, who, as he said, “ are sometimes more 
closely in touch with the post-War electorate,” and stressed 
the need for a great measure of national planning. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


HE immensity of the experiment which is carried 


a stage nearer to consummation by the issue of 


the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform can best be demonstrated by recalling a 
few figures. The population of the American States 
which federated in 1787 about 3,000,000. The 
population of Canada after federation in 1867 was 
virtually the same. The population of Australia after 
federation in 1801 was perhaps a million more. The 
population of the India on which it is now proposed 
to confer a federal constitution 350 millions, 
To make another comparison, while the British Parlia- 
mentary system is the fruit of seven centuries of experi- 
ence and slow evolution, the India on which it is now 
proposed to confer a Parliamentary system has behind 
it twenty-five years’ experience at the outside of some 
elementary ‘semblance of such a system—and in reality 
the Morley-Minto Councils which account for the first 
ten years of the period can make no just claim to that 
description at all. To confer anything like full self- 
government on India is undeniably to take a leap in 
the dark. The perils of that are obvious. But the 
perils of not taking it are, and always have becn, far 
more obvious. And it may well be argued that when 
you are standing on the edge of a torrent and in danger 
of being precipitated into it, the only safe course is not 
merely to leap but to leap far cnough to be sure of 
reaching firm ground on the other side. 

Has the Joint Committee done that? Do its pro- 
posals give an India schooled to ideas of self-government 
by the education we have bestowed on her, encouraged 
by a succession of official statements to look forward to 
Dominion status and study what Dominion status means 
in Canada and South Africa and Australia, the degree 
of self-government she may reasonably expect and with 
which she may reasonably be asked to be content ? 
The answer to that is partly a question of fact and 
partly of interpretation of fact. It will vary according 
as attention is fixed on the theory or the practical 
working out of the theory. And in such matters unfor- 
tunately the British temperament and the Indian differ 
radically. The guiding principle of this country in 
political affairs has always been solvitur ambulando, 
and on the whole it has worked passably well. But an 
India aspiring, suspicious, long accustomed to getting 
less than it asks for, must see everything in the bond. 
It must be there in black and white. A new charter of 
rights must be a charter without flaws in it. Indian 
opinion today will undoubtedly react strongly against 
the Joint Committee’s proposals. It disliked the White 
Paper. It will dislike this more. The proposals do 
not confer Dominion status in any ordinary sense of the 
term. They confer self-government only with far- 
reaching reservations. It can be argued that they 
display none of that confidence in the Indian people 
which is essential if India and Britain are to be drawn 
into any kind of spiritual union. 

Criticism on those lines, but couched in much more 
violent language, is inevitable in India. It will not go 
unexpressed in this country. And a colourable 
ean undoubtedly be made for it. The new self-governing 
India will still have a Governor-General responsible to a 
Secretary of State in Whitehall. Jn various matters 
the Governors of the Provinces will be responsible 
through the Governor-General to Whitehall. Defence 
and Foreign Affairs are reserved to the Governor-General 
and kept out of the hands of the elected Assembly 
In addition to that the Govyernor-Gencral 


was 


is over 


ease 


altogether, 





has considerable special powers reserved to hin in 
regard to finance and the prohibition of measures of a 
penal and discriminatory character against Britis 
imports or British trade in India, and hoth Governor. 
General and the Governors of Provinees ean CXETCI0 
almost unlimited authority over the heads of the legis. 
latures if they deem it necessary in order to combgt 
terrorism, 

These derogations from full self-government are set oys 
without disguise in the Joint Committee's report, }; 
may be surmised indeed that they have been deliberately 
emphasized with a view to placating Right-wing critic 
in this country. Whether the Committee has not gone 
further than was necessary (e.g., In retaining recruitment 
for the Civil Service and the Police in the hands of the 
Seeretary of State instead of putting it under the 
Governor-General) may be questioned. Its proposals 
will be vigorously canvassed, and will have to be cop. 
vineingly justified, in debate in Parliament. But to focus 
attention on the safeguards and underestimate the 
magnitude of the advance represented by the committee's 
main proposals would be a distortion which only deliberate 
partisanship or mental ineapacity could explain. The 
Committee had its Left-wing and its Right-wing dissi. 
Its Labour members would diseard practically all 
the statutory safeguards, maintain direct clection for the 
Federal Assembly, and give India the right of proceeding 
to Dominion status by her own legislative action. (Canada, 
it is worth remembering, has not the right to alter her own 
constitution without the assent of the British Parliament.) 
At the opposite extreme Lord Salisbury, Lord Middleton 
and three others oppose the institution of responsible 
government at the centre altogether. But the main 
report is signed by 19 members, Conservative and Liberal, 
out of 31, and the 19 include three ex-Viceroys, three 
Secretaries for India past and present, the chairmen of the 
three committees which visited India two years ago to 
investigate particular problems, and last but by no means 
least, the chief author of the Simon Report. The findings 
of such a body must command profound respect. 

They can, of course, be only indicated in the briefest 


dents. 


summary here. The safeguards have already been 
mentioned, On the positive side, there is to be estab- 


lished an All-India Federation, built up out of the 
existing Indian States (governed in the future as in the 
past by their own Princes), and eleven British Indian 
Provinces, each with its own legislature (in five cases 
consisting of two chambers, in the other six of one) 
election being direct, and the franchise being extended 
to include about 14 per cent. of the population, instead 
of 3 per cent. as at present. The Central Government 
will consist of two Chambers, an Upper House and an 
Assembly, the members of the latter being elected, 
not by direct vote of the people, but by members of the 
Provincial Assemblies—a not unreasonable expedient. 
if modified in time as experience may dictate, In 
the Provinees there will be complete autonomy, the 
Governor acting on the advice of Ministers responsible 
to the elected legislature. At the centre the same 
system of responsible government is instituted but with 
the important qualification already, mentioned, thet 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and ecrtain other departments 
of government are reserved to the unfettered diserction 
of the Governor-General. In a word, always subject 
to the statutory reservations, something very like the 
Cabinet system as we know it will be instituted both at 
the Centre and in the Provineces—more fully in the 
Provinces than at the Centre—and the vital respons 
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ibility for law and order will at all normal times be 
in the hands of the Provincial Governments. 

In passing judgement on such proposals it is well to 
ar in mind certain fundamental facts. The Pro- 
racial Government touches the life of the individual 
Indian citizen much more closely than the Central 
ithough the latter deals with tariffs and excise and a 
god deal of taxation) and in the Provinces, many of 
ghich are larger than most European States, almost 
complete self-government will prevail. And if attention 
x fixed on the arbitrary powers the Covernor can 
exercise against terrorism it ought equally to be fixed 
on the fact that the Governors will not all, or always, 
he British. There has been Indian Provincial 
governor, Lord Sinha, and Acting-Governors, 
and there will and should be many more.  Self-govern- 
ment on that scale—for Bengal has a population of 51 
millions, Madras of 47 millions, and Bombay of 26 
millions—should go far to satisfy all reasonable Indian 
aspirations. And at the Centre the creation of such a 
unity as has never before existed, or come near existing, 
hetween the States and British India, with full responsible 


one 
many 


sovernment, subject to certain reservations, is an immense 
achievement, which Indians themselves must not under- 
may be claimed 


rte, Of the proposals as a whole it 


with justice that if India decides to work them in a 
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spirit of goodwill they will give her the essence of self- 
government and the promise of the gradual removal of 
all restrictions on it 
are will be little felt if the constitution is being worked 
harmoniously, as it will be to the interest of Governor- 
General, Governors and Ministers alike to work it. 
The final judgement must be that the Joint Committee, 
while producing a 
erred rather on the side of caution than of generosity. 
Ultimately the only effective safeguard is the goodwill 
of the people of India. We are more likely to secure 
that by extending confidence than by withholding it. 
In particular there must be no suggestion that the new 


and the restrictions even as things 


scheme sound in its essentials, has 


proposals represent the last word in India’s constitutional 
If they did they would the door 
of that Dominion status which she 


development. close 
to the attainment 
has been encouraged to expect and has every right 

Fortunately the new proposals do go further 
White Paper in making provision for future 
India on her part may reasonably be 


to expect. 
than the 

modifications. 
asked to remember that where this country has advanced 
at laborious pedestrian pace to a developed Parliamentary 
system she has been rushing towards it with the speed 
of a With the 
reached if the Joint Committee's proposals are adopted 


streamlined train. stage she will have 


she mav well rest content for a space, 


THE CHURCH’S MISSION 


HE answers which have appeared in our columns in 
the last few weeks to the question “* What does the 


for?” have bronght certain facts into 


They have shown how many and serious 


(hureh stand 
clear relief. 

we the differences between those who in the Churches of 
But 


agreements 


this country interpret the Christian religion, more 
the the 


representatives of y aried 


significant than differences are 


between these schools of 
Churchmanship. 

They set out to answer the question which the serious 
man outside the Church ts asking : What is the distinctive 
task which the Church must do. whatever else may be 
left 
unreasonable question to put : 
how far such matters interest those who are not within 
the Church, Mr. Crossman ’s article would give a sufficient 
Writing as one who is not a member of any 


done or undone ? They do not consider it an 


if there were any doubt 


answer, 
religious organization, he remarks upon the fact that 
“the division between the religious and the irreligious 
conscience no Jonger corresponds to that between the 
churech-goer and the non-church-goer ’; and it may 
he added that he shows himself supremely concerned that 
the Church shall not be secularized. or lose its high ideal. 
In the present spiritual situation in this country. with 
which this series chiefly dealt, there are ** those without,” 
towhom the Church will be wise to give its serious atten- 
tion, 

There are many ways of interpreting the first task of 
the Church. ‘So long as the Sacraments are provided 
for the benefit of men, and the services for the glory of 
tod, the Church is doing what is its esscutial business.” 
This is one answer; another is made by a teacher of 
another school: * It is the Word by which the Church is 
and sustained, and therefore the Church's 
supreme business is to publish this redecming Word of 
trod,” and the writer adds that the present emphasis 
should he upon prayer. The Church must teach men to 
pray, Another says that the Church must first reconvert 


created, 


it} own members “ from social ethics to religion.” The 
Church will work an inner revolution, he adds * which 


woul 


{not leave much of the present political or social or 


economic system intact.” But it is with the inner revolu- 
tion alone that the Church has to do, 
give the motive to the reformer, it cannot produce the 


Religion can only 


solution. 

These 
the contentions of those who plead for a Chureh which 
will seck to regain its lost hold upon the modern world 


answers may seem diverse. but contrasted with 


by a mainly secular programme, they reveal an agreement 
far greater than any difference. The Church is first of all 
a spiritual socicty. These writers agree indeed with the 
judgement of the Archbishop of York in his recent Gifford 
Lectures, “* the restoration of unity to man’s experience 
depends mainly on securing at once the supremacy of 
Religion among human interests and the true spirituality 
of Religion both in itself and in the mode of its supre- 
macy.” The Church which ceases to be spiritual betrays 
its trust. 

The Church has no doubt 
be neglected : but it has this side because it has first of 
all a dtvine 
to be a Church, the divine revelation, of which it is by 
A Church which 


a human side, which eannot 


side. It cannot neglect, without ceasing 
its calling the witness to all mankind. 
is not sure of God. and ceases to be a spiritual society, 
exists under false pretences. Upon this there ts an 
evident agreement among all the writers of the articles 
under discussion. At the them add 
that the Gespel which the Church preaches carries all 

The Chureh ts 
alternatives, pure 


same time all of 


not 
and 


been an 


manner of applications. Christian 


choose, as between 


Christianity 


allowed to 


applied religion. has always 


applied religion. It came from the beginning “ not im 
word by in power.” There must be a difference in human 
affairs when Christianity is taken seriously. It is the 


task of the Church, in addition to its own specific worship 
witness, to Christian the 
realms of social and political activity, and the 


and send out citizens into 


varied 
more there are of such citizens, the greater will be the 


influence of the Church. 
But how is this to be done? How much falls to the 
direct service of the Christian Church ? And how much 


¢ 


to the activities of its people in their many -sided life as 
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citizens ?. This is partly determined by the resources 
available within the Church. But there is another 
question to be answered. How far is the Church as a 
distinctive society quatified to do what is needed to make 
effective its own principles ? There is, for example, an 
ethical side to all economic problems, but there is also 
a technical element, which needs more than Christian 
principle to understand and to handle. The Christian 
Church must let its witness be given upon the ethical 
problem; can it do any sort of justice to the bafiling 
complexity of the modern economic scene? That is 
only one illustration out of many of the limitations which 
the Church must accept. It cannot cover the whole 
ground of modern affairs, and should not try. It must, 
therefore, seriously set itself to do its own work, and 
resist the invitations offered to it by eager reformers to 
respond to their special appeals. They naturally turn to 
so great and ancient a society for support. They say 
in effect: the Church ought to be Socialist, or pacifist, 
or whatever-they specially want it to be, and if it ceased 
to dwell upon its doctrines, which are of secondary 
importance, and joined them into the field of politics, it 
would be justifying its calling. 
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The Churelh. as all our contributors agree, would 
gravely miss its way if it gave up its distinctive task jy 
order to become involved in any such movements, Thy 
more serious and farsighted reformers do not wish th 
Church, which is a spiritual socicty, to abandon its oy, 
calling. They know that where the Christian truth js 
fearlessly declared, there will be a ferment in the heart 
of Society. Things will happen, and they will happen in 
the right way. Those who listen to the Gospel which jc 
not in word but in power will go out along a thousand 
different ways to give expression to it. Revolutions haye 
been wrought in the assemblies of the faithful, and may 
be wrought again ; but they will be to Christian ends and 
will be fought with Christian weapons. 

To sum up, the Church can take courage from the faet 
that it has still a place in the thoughts and hopes of many 
outside its borders. It is a salutary experience for it to 
be made to face its own high calling. Many without its 
walls instinctively feel that it will only meet their 
deepest needs by being true to this calling. It will fail 
them if it takes off its crown and becomes like other 
societies. 




















A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE dark horse of the Joint Committee was Sir 
Austen Chamberlain—dark because’ with _ his 
scrupulous correctitude he has kept his own counsel 
on the whole question so religiously. But he is much 
more than a dark horse; he may very well prove a 
decisive factor. The Diehards never quite lost hope 
that he might come down on their side. If he had, 
Mr. Baldwin would have had to face the Conservative 
Conference under an immense handicap. But Sir 
Austen on the last day of the Committee’s sittings— 
which, antiquarians may be interested to note, is 
described in the official proceedings as dic Veneris 12° 
Octobris 1934 (I submit as amendment .1.U.C. 2687) 
voted steadily with the majority and will no doubt be 
the most effective defender of the Report in the House 
of Commons. His quixotie resignation of the Secretary- 
ship of India in 1917 after the exposure of the Meso- 
potamia muddle, for which he bore no direct personal 
responsibility, is one of many publie acts which will 
always be remembered to his credit. The fact that 
Sir Austen is prepared for steps like the transfer of 
responsibility for law and order to the Cabinets of the 
provincial governments will dispel the misgivings of 
many doubtful Conservatives. With its Right and Left 
wings dissenting on different grounds, the Joint Com- 
mittee as a whole very faithfully reflected the general 
standpoint of the National Government. I pass on, 
_by the way, for what it is worth (in my opinion little) 
a current rumour that Mr. Lloyd George intends to 
attack the Report from the same standpoint as Mr 
Churchill, 
* a x 
A well-known American newspaper-owner, Mr. Frank 
E. Gannett. to whom I listened at a lunch at the English 
Speaking Union on Tuesday, mentioned the interesting 
fact that a movement is on foot in the United States, 
with apparently some serious backing behind it, for the 
appointment of a Secretary for Peace to balance the 
It is common cnough for speakers 


Secretary for War. 
on peace platforms im this country to win a checr by 


putting forward the same proposal. The obvious 
answer is that there is one Minister whose first business, 
as it is, should be to act as Minister for Peace. That is 


the Forcign Secretary. He ought all the time to be 

























smoothing out difficulties and anticipating or removing 
dangers to peace. But the American project seems to 
go a little further than that. The potential Minister js 
to engage himself actively and continuously in dispelling 
misunderstandings, issuing denials of false Press reports 
and cultivating friendship with all nations indiscrimin- 
ately. President Roosevelt is quite capable of making 
such a departure. 
* ** * cS 

A curious story reaches me about impending legislation 
in regard to non-provided schools in rural areas—or, for 
all I know, on a larger seale. The authority is the 
Rev. 8. Morris, who is secretary of the Church Education 
Committee in the Coventry diocese. Objection is being 
taken there to the application of the Hadow scheme, 
involving the removal of children over eleven from a 
Church school to a Council school. 
urged to resist this on the ground that “ we have been 
promised fresh legislation which it is expected will 
place our voluntary schools in a much more favourable 
position,” and it is added that “in view of this antici 
pated legislation we shall be stronger the more schools 
we have.” It would be very interesting to know who 
made the promise and what the nature of the rumoured 
legislation is. A revival of pre-War Education Bill 
religious controversies would be singularly unfortunate. 


School managers are 


x * * * 


I am indebted to several correspondents for suggesting 
alternatives to Sir John Simon’s “ most moving single 
sentence in modern English literature.”” Unfortunately 
there is not room to quote them all. Two correspondents 
suggest the closing words of Motley’s ‘ Dutch Republic” 
(regarding William of Orange) : 

* As long as he lived he was the guiding star of 4 
brave nation, and when he died the little children cried 
in the streets.” 

Among others are Thackeray’s description of the death 0 
Colonel Newcome (“ The Colonel said ‘ adsum’”’); the 
last entry in Pepys’ Diary ; the description of the deaths 
of Tom and Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss. and 


~-the last sentence of Olive Schreiner’s The Story of @ 


African Farm. These hardly seem to me to exhaust thi 
possibilities, JANUS. 
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THE JOINT COMMITTEE AND ITS FINDINGS 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P.* 


T is difficult, when one has been a member of a Com- 
mittee, to discuss impartially one’s own conclusions ; 
it is impossible, when one has been a member of the 
najority, to do justice to the views of one’s colleagues 
yith whom one has differed. All one can hope to do is 
io throw some light on the reasons which led the majority 
their conclusions. The Report sets them out with what 
many people may regard as disconcerting frankness. 

It is nowhere more frank than in discussing Provincial 
Autonomy. The Provinces should have responsible 
wvernment on the English model, and no government 
can be responsible unless it is responsible for law and 
order, But the essence of English parliamentary govern- 
ment is the co-existence of a strong executive with a 
popular legislature. This essential balance cannot be 
struck by a written Constitution ; it is an affair of gradual 
development. And India stands at a very early stage in 
that development. Indian public life lacks certain of the 
basic elements which have made English parliamentary 
government a success, At the stage which she has 
vached, a written Constitution cannot, therefore, vest 
executive power in the Governor-in-Council, as in 
Dominion constitutions. Executive power must be 
vested in the Governor personally. The Constitution 
Act can impose on the Governor the obligation to appoint 
Ministers from the Provincial Legislature to advise him ; 
but it cannot define to what extent he is to be guided 
by their advice, 

On the contrary, it must strengthen the execu- 
tive by asserting the Governor’s personal responsi- 
hility to the Crown, through the Governor-General, 
in two directions. First, the Governor must retain 
certain powers in his own hands, particularly what in 
the United States are known as “ police powers.” He 
must be the head of the Publie Services ; he must have 
timely access to all departmental information, special 
control over police organization and judicial appoint- 
ments, and a special power to take into his own hands any 
branch of government necessary to combat subversive 
movements. Secondly, he must be held personally 
responsible for certain broad issues of policy. It is in 
this second sphere of ‘* special responsibilities *’ that the 
balance between executive and legislature must be 
struck, It must be struck in the relations between the 
Governor and his Ministers, and these must be regulated, 
not by the Act, but by the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instructions. 

It is this flexible Instrument which will breathe 
the life of responsible government into a body politic 
whose statutory skeleton is Elizabethan rather than 
Victorian. So vital an Instrument must obviously 
be approved by both Houses of Parliament. The breath 
of life will come to animate the body as Ministers come to 
realize that the responsibility for order and justice * is 
a responsibility which no executive can share with any 
legislature, however answerable it may be to that 
legislature for the manner of its discharge.” 

If the Committee’s first preoccupation is thus the 
realization in practice of the English conception of a 
strong executive, their second is the unity of British 
India. To some critics of the White Paper, Provincial 





ids Lord Eustace Perey, in addition to his membership of tho 

Relect Committee of the two Houses on Indian Constitutional 

— was Chairman of the Committee which visited India in 
v= to study a report on the question of Federal Finance. 


Autonomy has seemed a safe and simple policy. But 
unity is “ perhaps the greatest gift which British rule 
has conferred on India.” The policy of Provincial 
Autonomy is in line with the long-established tendencies 
of British government in India, but it does threaten to 
disrupt her unity. In the sphere of the Governor- 
General’s and the Governor's special powers and special 
responsibilities, complete unity will be preserved. In 
foreign affairs, in defence, both against external aggression 
and internal unrest, in the protection of minorities, and 
the Governor-Gencral’s writ will run, vid the 
Governors, throughout British India. But, as responsible 
government becomes an increasing reality in the Pro- 
vinees, is each accentuation of the responsibility of 
Provincial Ministers to mean a corresponding accentua- 
tion of disunion ? If not, how is unity to be expressed 
in terms of parliamentary government ? Obviously, in 
the first place, through the Central Legislature. But no 
nation in the history of the world has ever expressed 
the unity of more than 250 million people in a single 
popularly elected legislature. The United States, faced 
with a task hardly half as big, would have failed to solve 
it apart from her iron party machine system. 

The Central Legislature at Delhi cannot, therefore, be 
a directly elected one. It is, in fact, in the highest 


so on, 


degree doubtful whether direct election is the best 
method of constituting the Provincial Legislatures. But 


the great weakness of India is the absence of local bodies 
which can form the basis of a system of indirect election. 
Indians will have to face this problem as the franchise 
is extended in the future. Meanwhile, the Provincial 
Legislatures must be directly elected, and the Central 
Legislature must be elected by the Provincial Legis- 
Jatures. Is that Central Legislature to have any con- 
stitutional control over the Central Executive ? Yes, 
in so far as such control is in pari materid with the 
responsibilities of Provincial Ministers. There is one 
great function of the Central Government which is 
intimately related with the responsibilities of Provincial 
Ministers, namely, taxation. Central and Provincial 
Governments must live largely out of the same purse ; 
autocratic taxation at the Centre combined with par- 
liamentary taxation in the Provinces would create chaos, 
And Central financial policy involves Central commercial 
policy. In this sphere, then, an attempt should be made 
to introduce responsibility at the Centre, on the same 
lines as in the Provinces, and subject to similar reserva- 
tions of the Governor-General’s responsibility for safe- 
guarding financial stability, for ensuring the due payment 
of public salaries and pensions, and for preventing the 
use of commercial policy for political pressure. 

But responsibility for finance and commerce canno* 
be conferred on a Central Legislature representing only 
British India ; for financial and commercial policy affects 
India as a whole. Here comes in the problem of an 
All-India Federation—a distinct problem, the Committee 
insist, however it may interact with the constitutional 
problems of British India. All-India Federation would 
be convenient, for without it the irrepressible conflict 
in finance between Centre and Provinces could not be 
reconciled. But the issuc of All-India Federation must 
be decided on its merits apart from this. The determining 
argument in favour of it is unity of economic policy. 
The old makeshift economic adjustments between British 
India and the States cannot meet the needs of the coming 
era of financial stress and economic organization. And, 
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if All-India Federation is to be accepted as an ultimate 
ideal, it should be aceepted as an immediate policy ; for 
as an immediate policy it is open to no objections which 
cannot equally be urged against it as an ultimate 
ideal, 

This summary depicts, as nearly as any short article 
can, the central line of the Committee’s thought. Their 
many other recommendations branch naturally from that 
line. The women’s franchise is to be extended, as a new 
force which may do much to supply the missing factors 
m Indian public life. The importance of clarifying the 
status of the Provincial civil service from domination 
by a legislature is the absolute condition of executive 


—=—=—=— 


strength. Inter-Provincial organs of joint deliberation 
must supplement the federal division of functions betwee, 
Provinces and Centre, in order to preserve unity, Fop 
the same reason, there must be a regular method of 
deciding inter-Provincial disputes in such matters ag 

rater rights. And so on. This line of thought js, of 
course, essentially undiplomatic. Each constitution] 
problem is considered on its structural merits, rather thay 
with reference to Indian aspirations or to English doubts, 
But those aspirations are, one thinks, generously recog. 
nized and those doubts fairly faced ; and it may at least 
be hoped that the three lines of aspiration, doubt and 
cold reason will be found, in fact, to converge. 


FROM U-BOAT TO PULPIT 


By R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


NE of the curious by-products of the Nazi revolution 
is the sympathy aroused by it in the most unexpected 
quarters for the religious conscience in its struggle for 
freedom. Communists, rationalists and even hard- 
headed conservative politicians whom none could have 
previously accused of interest in Church problems have 
suddenly found a soft spot in their hearts for the Protest- 
ant pastors who have shown such an unexpected power 
of resistance to Nazi methods of persuasion and gleich- 
schaltung. It is often felt that here at last Liberal and 
even Democratic ideas have found a rallying point, 
from which they can launch a counter-attack upon the 
Hitler government, and the opposition pastors are looked 
upon as the devoted upholders of Western culture in the 
country of the new barbarism. 

Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth 
than such a view. The protesting pastors are most of 
them loyal Nazis, and I suspect that Hitler does not 
regard their opposition too seriously. For, in the first 
place, he has a complete control of the youth of the 
country, and the leaders of the Hitlerjugend ean afford 
to snap their fingers at the offending theologians, whose 
abstruse differences mean nothing to most young people 
in Germany. And secondly, as Bismarck in the days of 
the Kulturkampf found, it is highly convenient to 
canalize a conservative opposition, which might possibly 
become a political menace, into religious channels. There 
are many sides of National Socialism which shoek the 
respectable bourgeois German, and nothing could be more 
opportune than that his attention should be concen- 
trated upon a religious struggle to the neglect of the 
really important political and economic issues. 

I was confirmed in this view by a book* which recently 
‘ame into my hands. It is the work of Niemoeller, 
pastor in the wealthy Berlin suburb of Dahlem, and one 
of the leaders of the recalcitrant Protestant pastors, and 
is really a sketch for an autobiography. <A translation 
of it is much to be desired, but would, I fear, destroy 
many illusions about the character of the opposition 


movement in the German Protestant Churches: but 
its effect should not be wholly destructive. On the 


contrary, it would give the discerning reader some idea 
of the real nature of that opposition, and show him 
conclusively that in present-day German politics neither 
side can be assumed to represent the English peint of 
view. The German Church conflict is not a struggle of 
the liberal against the authoritarian, but of old-fashioned 
Lutheran theology against the German Christian move- 
ment whose Erastianism approximates at some points 
to the Anglican attitude. Both sides are profoundly 
German, both are loyal to Hitler, both abjure Socialism 
and lastly, both reject “ Liberalism and Democracy.” 


It is significant that Niemoeller only describes that 
part of his life which fell between the years 1915 and 
1924, War, revolution, inflation, these are the events 
which moulded his attitude to life and which he therefore 
finds worth recording ; and in fact half his autobiography 
is concerned with his experiences on a submarine. The 
life of piracy on the high seas was obviously stimulating 
to him, but only one chance event in that life concerns 
us here. One day his submarine met a French transport 
shepherded by a destroyer. The transport was tor- 
pedoed and the destroyer attempted to rescue the 
survivors. The submarine commander then ordered 
a second torpedo to be fired at the destroyer. It missed, 
but the moral issue raised by this incident. stirred 
Niemoeller to write as follows : 

“Would wo havo been right in not disturbing the destroyer 
in its ‘rescue work’ ? Suddenly the whole riddle of war opened 
out before our eyes and we realized from a bit of actual experience 
the tragic guilt which little individual men are just too weak to 
avoid. Moratorium of Christianity ? That was the theological 
eatchword of the time. We young officers had no idea of that: 
but we did sce that thero are situations where every ethical system 
goes bankrupt and no possibility remains of maintaining a clean 
eonscience—the question whether we collapse into desperation or 
earry on through the fight with a living conscience depends abso- 
lutely and entirely in such cases on whether we believe in forgiveness. 
... That 25th of January was important to my life: it opened 
my eyes to the impossibility of a moral picture of the world.” 





This is the heart of Niemoeller’s theology and most of 
the book is a variation on this single theme. When 
his flotilla returned to Kiel at the end of November, 
1918, the revolution had spread all over Germany, and a 
Social Democratic government was in command. There 
was not a moment’s hesitation; the officer of the 
Imperial Navy could not conceive of recognizing 4 
Socialist government. The Christian could sce in it 
only a creation of the devil. Niemoeller thought of 
entering one of the mercenary bands of Black and Tans 
which helped the Socialist government to smash the 
reds; he was deterred by the fact that, if he did s0, 
he would have to take an oath to a Socialist government! 
Instead he married and went on the land as an agri 
cultural labourer since it was from “ Blut und Boden” 
that the new regenerate Germany should arise. But 
when, after a few months, the first beginnings of the 
inflation made it impossible for him to buy a_ farm 
he began to see his real vocation. In the Church, free 
from political influences he could work for the new 
Germany, and so he became a theological student a 
Muenster. But his theological studies were soon dis 
turbed by the Kapp Putsch. Here at last he saw his 
chance and the future pastor organized the ‘ Academic 
Regiment ” with which to help Kapp to crush the 





* Vom U-Boot zur Kanzel. (Martia 


Warneck, Berlin. 3 marks.) 


By Martin Niemoeller. 
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Yarsist government in Berlin, The Kapp Putsch 
giled, but the ‘“ Academic Regiment” was used by 
the Marxist Government to suppress the Communist 
sing in the Ruhr, and Niemoeller bitterly attacks 
severing for his leniency to the prisoners taken. Then 
came the inflation and Niemoeller, a married man with 
two children, was on the edge of starvation. He earned 
jis daily bread on the railway, working at his examinations 
at night, until he was dismissed by the trades union 
oficials as a blackleg. Soon afterwards he obtained a 
post on the Protestant Inner Mission and this typical 
story of post-War student life in Germany closes in 1924. 
Nothing could illustrate more clearly than the bare 
facts here related—facts which must have occurred 
in much the same way to hundreds of thousands of 
middle-class Germans—the real tragedy of the German 
nation. ‘To Niemoeller, the German parson, socialists 
are. accursed, and he frequently expresses his surprise 
when he meets them and finds them really quite decent 
fellows. The split between the National tradition and 
the Socialist tradition was unbridgeable, widened as 
ithad been by fifty years of feud and political persecution. 
And yet many English people were only too ready 


after the War to believe that, with the disappearance 
of the Kaiser, the flags and the military bands Germany, 
under the Social Democrats, had become a “ Civilized 
Western Nation.” In fact Nationalism had mercly 
gone underground. This book describes how a simple 
decent German reacted to its temporary disappearance 
from the arena. He worked for its reappearance. In 
1924, the year in which two million votes were cast 
for the National Socialist Party, Niemoeller finished 
his examinations and in his capacity as a pastor entered 
upon the non-political activity of fighting Marxism. 
‘** And so in my thoughts I found my way to the cheerful 
Christianity of my parents with its sympathy for social 
problems which is yet not conditioned by those problems : 
I found my way to reconcile my conscience to the 
considerable part which I had played in those patriotic 
organizations of which at that moment Orgesch was 
becoming the most important.” (Orgesch was a mer- 
eenary troop from which Captain Roehm drafted most 
of the early members of the S.A. Such troops were 
notorious for the I'eme murders.) 
It is of such material that the 
opposition is in part composed, 


Protestant Church 


JAPAN AND THE WORLD—VI: HER AIMS ON THE 
MAINLAND 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are many highly cultured Japanese with no 
political interests, who are aware of the debt of 
gratitude their country owes to the early achievements 
of China, and who are deeply and sincerely distressed at 
the continued chaos in that huge country. There are 
many Japanese of decidedly modern tendencies, who, 
whilst appreciating the modern achievements of Western 
civilization and the great assistance rendered by it in the 
reconstruction of Japan, are yet profoundly and honestly 
perplexed at the havoe wrought in China by its impact 
with the West. Both these types of Japanese, at least, 
regard China not only as a useful medium for strengthen- 
ing the inadequate economic structure of their own 
coutry, but also as the sphere of an historic mission of 
reconstruction which Japan is destined to fulfil. 

While it would be a mistake to call them simply 
“ imperialists,” they may be, or may become, the 
strongest force behind those whose wish to reform, 
advise and guide China to the exclusion of every other 
influence springs from more egotistic and materialistic 
reasons. All these elements find themselves on common 
ground in having very little confidence in China’s ability 
to work out her own salvation, and in the firm belief that 
any assistance coming from Europe or America or the 
League of Nations will only be detrimental to the well- 
being of China. 

That is the real meaning of the formula, “it must be 
left to Japan to maintain the peace in the Far East.” 
That formula does not mean that peace in the Far Kast 
is necessarily bound up with the status quo, but rather 
that, in the opinion of Japan, this part of the world will 
only feel assured of real peace when Bolshevist Russia as 
well as the Anglo-Saxon Powers are faced with and 
checked by a reconstructed China, living not only in 
harmony but in virtual unity too with Japan. 

Since the beginning of the century it is beyond doubt 
that Japan has made ever greater advances towards 
this distant goal, to much the same extent as she has 
succeeded in strengthening herself to meet the growing 


Tokyo, November. 


problems which face her at home. <A recent advance 
on this path was the separation of Manchuria from a 


China in chaos, a China “ permeated with Western 
influences ” ; the most recent of all, the virtual recog- 


nition of this achievement on the part of Russia by 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Manchukuo may become, at any rate theoretically, 
what Korea could never be: the “ erystallization- 
point ” of a new China, whether centralized or federal, 
in conformity with Japanese ideas; and at the same 
time an organic link between Japan proper and_ her 
continually increasing zones of influence on the conti- 
nent of Asia. Already, contiguous Northern China has 
changed from an openly hostile territory into a zone 
in which, despite complaints and attempts to gain 
time, the foundations are being effectively laid at various 
points for an assimilation to Manchukuo-Japan. In 
spite of all ups and downs, in spite of all loud denials 
and dumb resistance, in spite of the necessity of taking 
into account the irreconcilable foes of Japan in Southern 
China, the Nanking district already appears to be in 
the way of becoming a broad second zone of potential 
orientation towards Japan. It was only in the South that 
the ancient passionate hatred of Japan persisted almost 
unremittingly. And Japan today takes the view that 
Nanking is already reorientating itself, and would 
quietly accept the challenge of the South and employ 
the friendship of Japan as a weapon against the incom- 
parably more dangerous Red districts of China, if the 
attitude of the Great Powers, especially the sympathy of 
Amcrica, did not strengthen Chiang Kai-shek more and 
more in a new intransigence and a new duplicity. 

The Naval Conference, therefore, that great under- 
standing of Japan with the West, becomes the next 
and most important stage on Japan’s way to her goal 
in China. The pamphlet which the Japanese War Office 
recently promulgated, with the intention of explaining 
the necessities of “‘national defence” direct to the masses 
over the head of the Cabinet, contains the following 
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statement on the subject: The degree of Chinese 
activity in the future will be determined by whether or 
not the Japanese naval strength is outdistanced by 
America’s naval strength. This is apparent from the 


fact that Japan was forced to send her army to Chine 


to cope with the anti-Japanese movement in_ that 
country every time Japan was made to concede to the 
British and American demands at naval conferences 
im the past. From this consideration, it is apparent 
that Japan’s attitude at the coming Naval Conference 
will determine the Chinese attitude towards Japan in 
the future. It may be said that the peace of the Far 
East depends upon the result of the coming Naval 
Conference. 

Japan is entering this Naval Conference with more 
fears than hopes; for no one in responsible circles desires 
a break-up of the conference, which would leave Japan 
iree to arm herself at will, and possibly free also to 
embark on more perilous enterprises. But for all that 
many Japanese boggle at the prospect of a partial sur- 
render of their claims as the price which they may have 
to pay for an agreement. 

But Japan must not merely steal another march on 
the Naval Powers in order to be able gradually to take 
advantage of the chances which are clearly being offered 
her in China; to attain that object, she must not only 
be more certain of peace with Russia than she is today ; 
she must not only be in a position to consolidate first her 
financial and economic situation, now so overstrained. 
Above all, if she wants lasting successes in China, she 
must give proof in Manchuria that she is temperamentally, 
tactically and administratively in a position to reform 
Chinese districts from within, as a friend and not as a 
master. If for all her good intentions she fails in that 
(and it is by no means proved that her pioneers possess 
ihe necessary gifts), her chances of success in China are 
smaller in the long run than they might otherwise have 
been. The Japanese, in contradistinction to the Chinese 
and the Russian Bolshevists, are no great masters of 
propaganda. All these considerations, however, lead 
one to conjecture that for some considerable time Japan 
will not make much progress towards the fulfilment of 
her mission in China, however favourable her position in 
that country appears to be at the moment. And a 
positive success for Japan at the Naval Conference might 
prove more advantageous to China than a failure, which 
might have the effect of inducing Japan to look for 
compensations in that country. 

Does Japan feel that she has a mission even beyond 
China? If it is not a question of practical politics, but 
rather of considerations in the domain of political 
philosophy, this question must be answered in the 
aflirmative. Three facts combine, in the mind of Japan, 
to form the wish that at some time in the future she 
may play the part of Asia’s leader. The first is that 
numerous Asiatic peoples are in a state of chronic 
conflict with Western domination. The sccond, that 
Japan, alone among the coloured peoples, has at the 
same time preserved her freedom by her own efforts 
und achieved the position of a great Power—a position 
which, it is true, she well deserved. The third fact is 
that the Japanese at least consider it questionable 
whether the “advanced nations of the West” have 
really discovered the political and social machinery 
capable of guaranteeing to the world, inclusive of Asia, 
the blessings of peace and progress. 

‘rom time to time such thoughts of a later Asiatic 
hegemony come to the surface not merely in private 
conversations or in pronouncements issued in times of 
excitement, but also in practical politics. Such is the 
case when there is a question of Great Britain or Holland 


wishing to limit, in the interest of their own industrieg 
in their Indian’ possessions, the importation of cheap 
Japanese mass-produced goods, which in the view of 
Japan are the only goods of the kind accessible to the 
poor classes in those territories. 

But, by and large, these trains of thought are merely 
academic today ; and to attach importance to Japanese 
plans for the conquest of Asia, even as regards the 
remote future, is not only to overestimate the strength 
of Japan and to take altogether too tragically the real 
significance of her political dreams, but also to do 
injustice to the actual leaders of Japanese foreign policy, 
At any rate, the objective of Japanese export policy is 
determined far less by political designs than by the 
continued pressure of overpopulation and lack of ray 
materials, or by the necessity of providing employment 
for her people and of financing the import of raw 
materials. There is a great difference between today’s 
expansion of Japanese cxports and that of Germany 
before the War ; for the former consists almost exclusively 
of consumption goods and is not accompanied by any 
kind of capital investment or acquisitions of vested 
interests in countries other than China, while the latter 
took on a_ politically dangerous aspect owing in par- 
ticular to the fact that it was essentially an affair of 
heavy industry and foreign investment. 

Japan, it is true, is engaged in a fight against the 
world. But we think that we have demonstrated in this 
series of articles that in the main this fight is a defensive 
one, even if, as continually happens in defensive warfare, 
she has often to adopt the tactics of attack. The objects 
of Japan are not as black as they are often painted, 
Her position, on the other hand, appears to be more 
difficult than is usually realized. And her need to 
improve that position scems to be in fact almost as cat- 
egorical a necessity as it is presented by many activist 
Japanese in the military camp. On the other hand, it 
is not right to consider that the most evil consequences 
of this necessity—whether for the world, or Japan 
herself—are the only possible outcome of the processes 
which are at work. 

At this very moment, when the naval and commercial 
issues are acute, certain opportunities are once more 
presented to render prudent assistance to Japan, without 
damaging the recognized interests of the world com- 
munity and its most important members. Japa 
deserves such assistance, and the preservation of world 
peace demands it. But just as Japan needs an almost 
superhuman degree of statesmanship to get through 
these next years, which will prove a difficult period from 
many points of view, so also the rest of the world necds 
an extraordinary degree of real understanding, goodwill 
and constructive statesmanship in order to help Japan 
solve her problems in a way which will improve, and not 
endanger, the chances of world peace and of increasing 
world prosperity. The world must be careful not to 
drive Japan to extremes, and Western statesmen must 
realize that Japan is a country which is not even 
frightened by risks that might scem suicidal to other 
nations, 























A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Specrator,” NOVEMBER 22ND, 1834. 


An elderly lady at a village in Norfolk has adopted the singular 
idea that she is an old hen. Her restlessness and vexation wer 
excessive so long as her friends contradicted the notion ; but after # 
time they ceased to do so, and at the recommendation of her medical 
adviser, suffered her to think and act as she pleased. In consequent? 
of this indulgence, the good dame is more positive than ever 0! 
her feathered state, and has even gone so far as to make herseli 
a nest in a clothes-basket ; where she sits a great part of the day, 
with most praiseworthy patience, on three Dutch cheeses, 
asserting that they will be hatched in seven weeks’ time. 
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ASPECTS OF ENGLAND 


T is a strange deficiency in the English language (who 
has ever talked yet of a British language ?) that 

it has found no adequate term to apply to the inhabitants 
of these islands as a whole. No adequate term; for 
while Britain, British and Briton serve for particular 
purposes, in particular contexts, the briefest experiment 
will show how insufficient they are in literary quality 
and historical association as substitute for the adjective 
or noun which, properly speaking, applies to citizens of the 
southern half of Great Britain only. Be the explanation 
what it will—the great majority of the people of Britain, 
and even of the United Kingdom, are in fact English ; 
England as a political entity goes back some ten centuries, 
Great Britain only three—the fact remains. And 
concerned as any writer may be to anticipate the just 
demurrers of those who, not: being Englishmen, object 
to the complacent extension of that term to cover Scots 
and Welsh, he finds literary tradition too strong for him. 
The poets have settled it. ‘‘ What would I do for 
the... .’—Britain my Britain? ‘Some corner of 


a foreign field that is for ever... .” Britain? ‘* Here 
and here did” Britain? “help me, How can I 
help...” Britain? “ Dipping between the rollers, 


the” British ? “‘ flag goes by.” 

No, it will not do. Yet those who stick to “England” 
and “English” are fully conscious that if in one sense they 
are rignt, in anether they are wrong. And if they are 
fair-minded men, and at the same time diplomatic men, 
they will make what apologies they may in advance. 
Such an apology is here and now extended to all who 
may be tempted to approach the articles which follow 
with instinctive prejudice because their titles indicate 
that they deal with different aspects of the life of 
“England.” In fact not one of them excludes from its 
purview every part of Britain. Recognition of the part 
the northern and western regions of our island have 
played in building up the island story is inherent, if not 
explicit, in every one of them. Neither ‘ English 
Freedom ” nor ‘f An Englishman’s Religion ’’ could be 
conceived of in any but a cribbed and narrowed sense 


by anyone who left the Scottish Covenanters out of 
mind. Ideas on the relationship of ‘* Englishmen and 
the Throne” would show great gaps if the picture 
failed to take account of the display of loyalty unmatched 
in warmth and picturesqueness manifested when the 
King holds his court at the Palace of Holyroodhouse 
or journeys to his Highland home at Balmoral. 

And on the broadest ground of all, the ground on 
which these articles are designedly based, reference to 
England and Englishmen in any restricted sense would 
be hopelessly inept. With all due consciousness of our 
own shortcomings we are entitled to claim that for men 
and women who value freedom, who claim the right to 
think their own thoughts and to express them openly, 
for men and women who recognize the dependence of 
members of a national society on one another and are 
resolved that even for the poorest of the unemployed 
life shall be made at least livable, for men and women 
conscious of a national heritage, of religion, of literature, 
of law, of political institutions, that has broadened and 
enriched their lives, this country—England, Scotland 
Wales and as much of Ireland as chooses to be of us— 
is the place of all places in the world today where most 
of them would choose to dwell. 

It is with a view to inviting reflection on various 
features in the national life that the articles which follow 
have been arranged. They make admittedly no com- 
plete whole. The veil, it may .be objected, has not been 
lifted on unemployment generally, and those dark spots 
known as the depressed areas in particular, nor on the 
slums in which hundreds of thousands of English and 
Scottish and Welsh families are still condemned to live. 
That is true. The articles concentrate rather on the 
reasons why the people of Britain would, for the most 
part, choose to live in Britain first, or why—in termino- 
logy adopted for literary convenience only—English- 
men are well content to be Englishmen. As such they 
need neither_apology nor commendation. The authority 
of the writers will be sufiicient to secure them all the 
hearing they could ask. 


THE STABILITY OF ENGLAND 


By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE 


IIE time is long past when Englishmen could be 
justly reproached for arrogance and _ self-com- 
placency. It is an old charge against us. Goldsmith’s 
lines, “* Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, we see 
the lords of human kind pass by,” have been supposed 
to describe our manners towards foreigners. The 
Fnglishman of Lord Palmerston’s day was no doubt 
capable of behaving intolerably. Even the cartoons of 
Punch in the ’sixties sometimes make us blush. A little 
later, when we ceased to boast, the Americans thought 
that our silence only showed our proud indifference to 
the opinions of others. “ The English are mentioned in 
the Bible,’ said Mark Twain. ‘ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” 

But in truth the Bocr War saw the end of our self- 
From that time we have been anxious and 
easy, with fits of pessimism. This, no doubt, is the 
British lion’s way of shaking himself; he lashes himself 
Vigorously with his tail. But there has been an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that our prosperity culminated at the 
end of the last century, and that we are really on the 
down-grade, Foreigners thought so too, until the Great 


satisfaction, 


War. Now they think so no longer. And yet the Con- 
tinental nations, in my opinion, have not done justice 
to our extraordinary achievement in improvising a mag- 
nificent army, which in 1918 was as good as the French 
or the German. ‘ You are better off than we are,”’ said 
a French admiral to Napoleon. ‘ You can make an army 
in six months; but it takes years: to make a sailor.” 
* Taisez-vous,” replied the Emperor indignantly ; “ that 
is the way empires are lost. It takes six years to make 
an army.” The French, who are not a generous nation, 
have never acknowledged what we did to win the War. 

But our recuperation alter that terrible calamity, 
without bankruptcy and without revolution, has filled 
our neighbours with astonishment and envy. A very 
intelligent German lately visited this country after 
travelling over Europe. He expected, from what he had 
heard from Englishmen, to find us in dire straits. What 
he did find was a country far more flourishing than any 
other that he had seen. ‘ What humbugs you English 
are!’ was his comment. 

Let us try to sum up our condition impartially. We 
have not repudiated our internal debt, but our taxation 
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is on an unprecedented scale. The rich have had to alter 
their standard of living completely. Large houses are 
unsaleable ; the aristocracy have been driven from the 
homes which they occupied for centuries. There seems 
to be no remedy for unemployment. Every improvement 
in the economic position of the worker makes it less 
worth while or less possible to employ him. “ It is,” says 
Sir Alfred Ewing, ‘ a cancer which no palliative medicine 
can cure. It springs essentially from the inevitable 
advance of applied science, which year by year increases 
the eflicacy of the automaton, enlarges the range of its 
activity and improves its quasi-skill, so that more and 
more it supersedes the craftsmanship and even the un- 
skilled labour of man.” Temporary circumstances in 
the last century made us the workshop of the world, and 
permitted our population to increase to a_ point far 
beyond any possibility of feeding them by our own 
products. That position of privilege is no longer ours, 
and is very unlikely to return. We can only feed our 
population by-exporting commodities which other nations 
now prefer to make for themselves. Our empire is still 

‘alled the British Commonwealth of Nations, but it is falling 
topieces. Ournaval supremacy is threatened by America; 
our homeland is exposed to invasion by hostile aireraft. In 
all these ways our position is definitely and probably irre- 
trievably inferior to what it was before the War, and, as 
Bishop Creighton said, there is no nation whose security 
is so precarious as ours. A single defeat in a great war 
would destroy us, 

But in spite of all this, our prestige was never higher. 
We have faced cnormous difliculties, and have so far 
emerged from them more successfully than any of our 
neighbours. The explanation is that we, alone among the 
nations of Europe, are politically mature. We have an 
intuitive sense of what is possible. We know when to 
give way, and how far a deal is possible. Those who 
have studied the ‘“ condition of England” question a 
hundred years ago must be astonished that such evils 
could be cured without violence. And the last election 
proved that even under universal suffrage the electors 
could successfully call a halt when the Government had 
brought the country to the brink of ruin. 

The mother of parliaments still adheres to the institu- 
tions which it evdlved for itself, and which in the nine- 
teenth century were copied all over the world. Now, 
however, these institutions seem to be discredited almost 
everywhere. Liberty has been suppressed in one country 
after another with an case which seems astounding to 
those who were taught to believe in freedom and demo- 
-cracy. The little finger of the new dictators is thicker 
than the loins of any hereditary monarch. No Tsar was 
ever so despotic as Stalin, no Sultan as Mustapha Kemal ; 
no Kaiser as Hitler. How are we to account for this 
unexpected result of a war which, as we were told, was to 
make the world safe for democracy ? Do our neighbours 
really set no store by their liberty ? 

Most nations will tolerate an oppressive government 
if it is eflicient, and an inefficient government if it leaves 
them free. But they will not tolerate an incompetent 
despotism, and if their free institutions are too weak to 
protect them from anarchy and disruption, they will 
prefer to look for a strong man to keep order. They 
will prefer a dictator to a constitutional sovereign, for 
their sovereigns have got them into trouble, and in 
modern times delirant Achivi, plectuntur reges. Besides, 
democracy is possible only when civil strife is not pushed 
a outrance. Unless there is an underlying loyalty and 
patriotism, popular government cannot be maintained. 
Hitherto, this condition has been observed in our own 
country, and hardly anywhere else. There is no magic 
about parliamentary democracy ; it will work only if a 
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nation is not too much divided, and is politically mature, 
What is the real condition of the nations which are 
under dictatorships ? Visitors to Germany report that 
the people seem contented and even enthusiastic. Italy 
too seems to realize that it is better governed than 
ever before. Both countries were in danger of being 
torn to pieces by revolutionary movements, New 
the appeal is to put an end to all class wars and sectional 
treasons, and to enlist the whole nation in self-sacrificing 
work for the good of the country. The appeal hag 
not been issued in vain. It is not a reactionary move. 
ment. The dictators promise much that the Socialists 
desire. But the Marxian programme of bitter class 
warfare is pronounced to be obsolete and detestable, 
Let the German be a German first and foremost, and 
the Italian an Italian. 

The “ totalitarian State ’ seems to me a real alternative 
to parliamentary democracy. If I am not mistaken, 
Russia is already approximating to the Fascist system, 
and will move further in this direction. The whole 
creed of Karl Marx will be quietly discarded. Instead 
of communism there will be a State-directed capitalism, 
Ability, including intellectual ability, will be rewarded, 
in moderation ; equality of payment has been already 


abandoned, Patriotism will take the place of revolu- 
tionary propaganda; the Government will come to 


terms with the Church. Everything in Russia, so far 
as my information goes, points in this direction. 
Shall we ever be converted to this new type of State? 
I think not. I cannot believe that my countrymen 
will ever acquiesce in a régime under which it is a crime 
to speak evil of the government. I cannot believe that 
an English dictator would be able to command the 
services of the army of spies and informers, without 
which this kind of government cannot exist. We are 
not and never have been a docile people ; we can be 
led, but not driven. Besides, the disadvantages of a 
dictatorship are very serious. We may, as Lucan says 
in a brilliant line, preserve the shadow of liberty, if 
we will to do whatever we are told. (Libertas, cuius 
servaceris umbram, si quidquid jubeare cvelis.) But it 
is only the shadow, not the real thing. The dictator 
is sitting on the safety-valve; he cannot hear the 
reasonable complaints of those who dare not utter 


them. Again, the tendency is for a dictatorship to 
become more and more ‘‘a one man’s show.” We 


have seen how Stalin has pushed out one of his colleagues 
after another. And even if the dictator has a genius 
for rule, how long will he retain his wisdom? Most 
dictators soon become arrogant, megalomaniacal, or 
cruel and suspicious. And then they drag their country 
down with them. 

I am no prophet, and I am sometimes half inclined 
to agree with Montesquieu that there are only two kinds 
of government, a good and a bad, and that the good 
does not exist. But at present I do not think an 
Englishman would gain by changing his nationality. 


A Vain Hope 


Hur is fresh matter, poct, 

Matter for old age meet ; 

Might of the Church and the State, 
Their mobs put under their fect. 

O but heart’s wine shall run pure 
Mind’s bread grow sweet. 


That were a cowardly song, 

Wander in dreams no more ; 

What if the Church and the State 

Are the mob that howls at the door ? 

Wine shall run thick to the end, 

Bread taste sour. W. B. Yeats. 
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THE ENGLISH CHARACTER 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


HEN the time comes—and some believe it may—in 
which to be English is no more an emotional 
jmpulse than to be an elector of Marylebone, then, at 
last, on a wiser and more tedious earth, some Englishman 
may write an unprejudiced essay on the English char- 
acter, if it distinguishably exists. Meauwhile, to love 
England is an emotion and. not to love her an emotion 
repressed ; either way, we are hot judges. Those who 
withdraw themselves from the rashness of loving her 
have detachment beyond my power; they will be right 
jn another world than this, when they have created it. 
But as yet they are too raw in the virtue of antipathy to 
make calm estimate of their unregenerate country, and 
certainly those of us who are ourselves unregencrate 
have an opposite prejudice at least as disabling. What 
cool judgement can we give of one whom, though the 
intellect may condemn, the heart must pardon, and who 
has power, by the sound of her name, to command ? 
“Still, I would not assert that the young Englishmen 
are more clever, more intelligent, better informed, or 
more excellent at heart than other people,” said Ecker- 
mann, ‘“ The secret does not lie in these things, my good 
friend,’ Goethe returned. 

The secret of which he spoke was that of the young 
Englishmen’s power to enthrall the ladies of Weimar. 
He explained that, as a German father of a family, con- 
cerned for the tranquillity of his household, he felt often a 
slight shudder when his daughter-in-law announced to 
him the expected arrival of some “ fresh young islander,” 
for he saw already in his mind’s eye the tears which would 
one day flow when the visitor departed. It is, from 
Goethe, a pretty compliment, and his explanation of the 
special charm of Englishmen a hundred and more years 
ago is worth remarking as a fixed point from which to 
measure change. The secret, he continued, 

“does not lie in birth or riches; it lies in the courage they have 
to be that for which nature made them. There is nothing vitiated 
or spoilt about them; there is nothing half-way or crooked ; but 
such as they are, they are thoroughly complete men. That they aro 
also sometimes complete fools, I allow with all my heart : but that 
is still something, and has still always some weight in the scale of 
nature.” 

On this subject Gocthe spoke with authority ; no 
one better knew “a complete man” when he saw 
one, 

Now I remember well that when, during the late War, 
I was held prisoner in Holland, the Dutch had a habit to 
speak of “ the mad English” and that we, incorrigible, 
were more flattered than reproved by the saying. We 
were pleased to be called “* mad ” because we knew that 
the word, though a just irritation often provoked it, was 
used in astonishment and not without affection. If it 
implied that we were fools by the Dutch standard of 
sedateness and moderation, it implied also that we were 
“complete ” fools, which, as Goethe said, is still some- 
thing. 

It would scem, then, that in the English there is at any 
rate one quality which is peculiar to them and has survived 
the flattering influences of the century. ‘To forcigners we 
are still conspicuously odd, and our oddity still consists 
in * completeness,” in our power, for better and for worse, 
to go the whole hog on occasions. And yet is it not our 
pleasure to believe that we are all plain men and admirers 
of plain men? We hope, indeed, that we are neither 
half-way nor crooked, but as for our “ having the 
courage to be as nature made us would not that 
be a virtuc dangerously individualistic in a nation that 


dedicates itself at cach speech-day to the team-spirit 
and whose very revolutionaries think in terms, not of 
liberty, but of a totalitarian State ? 

The paradox is illuminating. In it is the key to many 
perplexities at home and abroad. What seems to have 
happened to the English is not that they have altogether 
lost the ‘‘ completeness ” or “ madness * that was once 
openly characteristic of them, but that they have overlaid 
it with a stuccoed uniformity of manner. Those qualities 
of fire or folly which once had outlet in men spoken of 
as “ characters”; the fanaticism of genius and the wild- 
ness of freaks, the intellectual independence that could 
become mere arrogance, the swift acceptance of emotional 
release that made tears easier, laughter more uproarious 
and all sentiment less embarrassed than it is today; even 
the foolish, lovable extravagance which, in Goethe's time, 
made the English complete men or complete fools—these 
things have been driven underground. If there exist today 
such complete and prodigal beings as Landor or Byron or 
Fox or Nelson or Beckford of Fonthill, they hide their 
light under the bushel of trade union or public school, 
All the English are perilously well brought up. They no 
longer thrust their way forward that they may warm 
both hands before the fire of life; instead, if old, they go 
for a brisk but melancholy walk with the dog, and, if 
young, sit in rows, to Left or Right, beside the totalitarian 
radiator. 

This is the visible surface. To certain foreign observers, 
we secm to drift characterless, wrapped in the final, 
deathlike complacency of those te whom disillusionment 
is an excuse for case; and even they who know that 
beneath the surface there is still something passionate and 
formidable are puzzled to guess what it is and what will 
evoke it. Three times during the last twenty years “ the 
flannelled fool at the wicket ” and the “ muddied oaf at 
the goal” have come to life and astonished Europe. In 
the War, in the General Strike, in the crisis of 1931, 
England saved herself not, as she pretends, by her 
common sense, but by her fanatical energy. What was 
the connexion, not of politics, but of character, between 
these three declarations of the national will? What is 
this concealed fanaticism which suddenly enables her to 
transcend her sloth and blindness ? 

The answer is hard to give in positive form, for the 
English are not, and have never been, social or political 
theorists, nor have they, in normal times, an active 
national consciousness directed towards particular ends, 
But they have still, privately and collectively, two 
fanatical hatreds. They will permit incompetence unto 
seventy times seven as long as they can feel a little sorry 
for the poor fool, but arrogant incompetence they will 
not stomach; hence the passion that established the 
National Government in power. This is their lesser 
hatred. The greater is their loathing of pedantic tyranny, 
The emphasis should lic on the adjective, not the noun, 
They are not, in rigid principle, a free people any more 
than they are by intuition democratic ; they have no 
objection to being ruled whether by a prefect in a school, 
a squire in a village, or a Minister in Downing Street. 
It is his job; let him get on with it; authority is, after 
all, a convenience, and with the English practical con- 
venicnee is, up to a point, everything. But authority 
must not pretend to infallibility ; they will be ruled and 
they will be preached at, for they know how not to listen ; 
but they will not be bullied and preached at by the same 
Not to perceive this was the 


man at the same time, 
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error of Germany and of the commanders of the Gencral 
Strike : 
“ Holy State or Holy King— 
Or Holy People’s will— 
Have no truck with the senseless thing. 
Order the guns and kill!” 


Or run the omnibuses and trams. Mr. Kipling’s remedy 
may be a little drastic for domestic purposes, but his 
general truth is being continually confirmed : 

“. .. Holy State (we have lived to learn) 
Endeth in Holy War.” 


Hitherto the ballot-box has served us, but if it is 
seriously proposed for the good of our totalitarian souls 
that we should accept rule by decree, a muzzling of 
the judges and a refusal to dissolve Parliament, if, in brief, 
we are asked to kiss the rod of infallibility, the work of 


— 


1688 will have to be done and will be done again. The 
English will beat their own children, but do not like g 
schoolmaster with a cane, whether he be Spanish, French, 
German or native. To them he is a figure at once 
ridiculous and monstrous. If they cannot laugh him 
away, they will break his cane, and afterwards settle 
down to believe in his good intentions until he appears 
before them with another. Once more, then, they will 
laugh and refuse the evidence of their eyes ; but, believing 
at last, will act. Why they do not act sooner it is hard 
for Europe to understand. Haters of extremes, the 
English are slow to credit extremism in others. Hoping 
always for settlement and compromise, they hide their 
fanaticism deep, but it exists. “They are dangerous 
young people,” said Goethe, “ but this very quality of 
being dangerous is their virtue.” 


ENGLISHMEN AND THE THRONE 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


“WINHE KING!” It is the first toast at nearly all 

public dinners. Lately some dispute has arisen 
as to the degree of rank in Army or Navy which is 
entitled to add, ‘* God bless him ! ” but the vast majority 
of the British people would have no hesitation about 
joining in that simple prayer, no matter what rank of 
life they belonged to. Nearly everyone likes and admires 
the King, and even if he were as worthless as two or three 
of his predecessors on the Throne have been, that would 
be all the more reason, I suppose, to pray for him. But 
King George has not been worthless. He is as near a 
model English king as one could imagine, and it is a 
difficult task to be a model King of Great Britain, not 
to speak of Ireland. 

In early historic times the privileges of kingship were 
extensive, being granted in return for the king’s duties 
in religion, judgement and war. In Ur and Egypt are 
found symbols of a king’s divinity expressed even after 
death in the sumptuous outfit of royal tombs and the 
skeletons of horses, oxen, grooms, guards, and concubines 
slaughtered at the burial to supply the King with service 
and pleasure in the next world. In the history of our 
monarchy all such privileges have lapsed or were never 
adopted. But our kings have retained the Throne as a 
suitable seat, the Crown as headdress, the Sceptre as 
staff, and the Sword for defence. They have also retained 
the privilege of a crystal coach like Cinderella’s for solemn 
occasions, such as the opening of Parliament. 

Such symbols, though seeming childish, are not to be 
derided. They have interesting histories, they give a lot 
of pleasure to onlookers, and they multiply authority 
like a judge’s wig. Partly owing to them a king, irrespective 
of his mind or character, is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of grandeur and is regarded with peculiar respect on the 
strength of his position alone. In our country, however, 
the tests of mind and character are rigorously applied, 
and for the last century we have been fortunate in our 
monarchs. The first four Georges had little personal 
attraction, and the fourth had an unenviable reputation. 
His brother William was a man of no importance, but 
Victoria’s long reign, guided during the earlier years by 
the good sense of her German Consort, re-established the 
monarchy, while its nature was imperceptibly modified in 
spite of the Queen’s dominating will and world-wide 
influence. Her debonair son was welcomed by the 


country as schoolboys welcome the bell that ends the 
jessons, and then, 24 years ago, came our present George 
the Fifth. 

From the first there was no doubt of his personal 


popularity. His service in the Navy before the death of 
his elder brother the Duke of Clarence gave him a good 
start in the favour of a sea-loving people, and the favour 
was increased by his marriage with Princess Mary of 
Teck, a woman of unusual intelligence and breadth of 
interest, extending to the arts and literature to which the 
highest ranks of Society are assumed to be indifferent, 
As a sportsman he won the approval of the country 
gentry, as even his grandfather the Prince Consort had 
won it, by riding well to hounds in spite of his intellectual 
and benevolent interests. The king’s father, when a young 
man and far from popular, gaincd wide sympathy by 
recovering from a dangerous illness (1871), and the 
present King even increased his great popularity by 
similarly recovering from danger in 1929. But I cannot 
doubt that the main cause of the country’s respect is his 
unceasing industry and devotion to every duty, however 
tedious. If it is true that Victoria on her accession said, 
“IT will be good,” King George might well have said, 
“*T will do my work,” and certainly he has fulfilled the 
task, 

It has been his duty to open Parliaments in old- 
fashioned state, to read a speech prepared for him by his 
Ministers sometimes expressed in dubious English, to 
lay foundation stones, to give his blessing to various 
public institutions and _ societies, to be present at Cup 
Ties, and to visit the Royal Academy, all this to the 
tune of the National Anthem. As Head of the Church 
he is declared to be “‘ in all matters ecclesiastical as well 
as civil within these his Dominions supreme,” but he is 
fortunately allowed to depute most of the ecclesiastical 
business to Bishops and Archbishops, who find the task 
sufficient for their energies. None the less, he retains 
the final word in several Church appointments, as also I 
believe in the presentation of the order of O.M. to the most 
distinguished men of letters and science. As an instance 
of his industry I may mention that whenever during the 
Great War he visited the front in France it was the duty 
of one of us correspondents to accompany him, and 
when we called at his chateau early in the morning we 
always found that he had been at work since six, reading 
and signing documents of State. 

IIc is bound to act through his Ministers in politics, 
but his influence, though generally concealed, is: still 
considerable. At times there is much talk about it, but 
let me take a definite and obvious instance. When the 
condition of affairs in Ircland was at its worst (June, 1921), 
the King showed his courage by visiting Belfast to open 
the Northern Parliament, and there made a moving 
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aking for the land which they all loved a new era of 
ace, contentment and goodwill. It was generally 
iyieved in 1931 that his personal influence upon Ministers 
esuaded some of them to follow the course they actually 
opted for good or evil at a moment of acute crisis. 
pit such instances of active share in the government 
ave been rare, and the King has resolutely stood aside 
fom party strife. The political sympathies of Queen 
victoria and King Edward were well known, but if King 
george has any party feeling at all, it is never displayed. 
flis behaviour towards Labour Ministers has not differed 
fom his behaviour towards Conservatives. An American 
rsitor to the scene at the Cenotaph on Armistice Day, 
gbserved : 


“As T looked at the head of the English State T understood that 
jee was one Who stood above party for the welfare of the whole 
jeople, and I thought there was something admirable in that too.” 
















There was something of the same generous nature in the 
King’s address at the opening of the Royal Institute of 
pritish Architects (November 8th), when he said ; 







“Every building, whether it be a cathedral, or a factory, or a 
sop, or a city hall, forms part of the prospect on which many eyes 
vill rest, and the designer of the humblest dwelling has a duty not 
wly to those who live in it but to those who pass by.” 








When I was young the surest way to enthuse a dull 
Radical meeting was to utter a shout for a Republic. 
sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain even 
formed a party to abolish the monarchy. But the party 
has died, and the shout would now cause only amused 
surprise. The enthusiasm about the approaching Royal 
marriage is a natural proof how popular the King and the 
Royal Family have become. The main objection to the 
monarchy is that it encourages servile adulation and 
That is true. There are many who brag to 
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NGLISIL freedom is one of the most precious of 
man’s creations on this earth. Its quality is 
supreme. But its bulk, alas! is very small. Viewed 
with the spiritual eve from another planet it would appear 
as a little jewel set in a sullen sea. And before we 
glorify its radianee we must admit its limitations. Alas ! 
Iwo heavy shadows fall across the entrance of this demi- 
paradise, 

The first shadow: here is neither world freedom nor 
en Kmpire freedom. Here is merely a habit of life 
confined to people living in England or under English 
conditions. Ask an Englishman whether he is ready to 
sharchis liberty with the natives of Kenya or of India, and 
he will answer ‘* Never!” or ‘Not until I consider 
them worthy.” A hundred years ago he would have 
ried “Yes! Yes! My freedom is for all.” More 
cithusiastie and more ignorant than he is today, he 
believed that our freak of an island is an example for 
continents, and that the lamp of democracy, flickering 
in the Westminster marsh-lands, not only descended 
im heaven but is the parent of a universal fire. Our 
constitution and jury system were soon to be copied 
by the delighted nations of Europe. Our queer tricks of 
thought and speech, and our still quecrer sense of humour, 
were to dictate the human norm, every dwelling-place 
‘tom China to Peru was to turn into a home and every 
tome into a eastle, and though the Englishman would 
Temain freer than anyone else because of his natural 
Superiority, he would easily start all the other inhabitants 
of the world following him. There was much that was 
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some who wail and lament at not being invited. The 
snobbery of the English is notorious, but I have found it 
equalled in France, Italy, and the Germany and Russia 
of Imperial times. As to a Republic, on a New Year's 
Day I have stood outside the White House in Washington 
and seen an almost endless queue of American citizens, 
waiting patiently in the cold hour after hour just to shake 
hands with the President. And that President happened 
to be the dullest man one could meet—duller by far than 
the dullest of our kings—and not above suspicion in 
finance. 

In the last twenty years three Emperors and a few 
Kings have fallen, but our King goes on, and I see no sign 
of a change. I have been told a King is a defence against 
Fascism and a government under Sir Oswald Mosley. If 
that were so, even a bad King would be worth any price, 
but unfortunately for this idea there was a King in Italy 
when Fascism raised its ugly head, and the King of Italy 
is believed still to exist. The highest value of our King 
is that in our country his presence gives a sense of con- 
tinuity such as is beloved by a race that lives largely on 
tradition. And to the widespread Dominions in other 
Continents he affords a centre of personal influence and 
affection such as no shifting set of Presidents or brutalizing 
Dictators could possibly supply. Describing the recent 
introduction of the Duke of Kent into the House of Lords, 
a writer observed that “the symbolism was like the 
initiation not so much to the highest rank in the peerage 
as to a higher order of mankind.” That was no joke, 
but for the King let us rather remember the words of 
Richard II: “ I live with bread like you, feel want, taste 
grief, need friends.” No words could better describe 
the King’s human personality, or explain the affection 
with which our humane and kindly peeple regard him, 





childish and unscientific in_ this 
attitude, but there was also a great generosity. 
trast it with the reservations of today. 
English freedom to be adopted by other races, nor do 
we allow it to be adopted by such races as we control. 
When General Smuts interpreted it so nobly and so 
sincerely last month he did not suggest that it was 
suitable for the coloured peoples of South Africa. 

In the second place it can only be enjoyed by those 
who live above a certain ceconomic level. For the 
down-and-out——unless he is very exceptional—English 
freedom does not signify a plate of fish and chips. What. 
is there to interest him in it? He regards it as a fad 
of the selfish upper classes, which they take vp because 
they have enough to eat and enjoy breaking regulations, 
Anyone who, like the present writer, has praised freedom 
but tried to keep his ears open, will catch at moments 
an irritable snarl, proceeding not only from Communists 
but from people who are simply hungry and homeless. 
Such people cannot notice the high ideals of our civiliza- 
tion. And while they exist, our liberty is maimed, 
even inside the limits of England. 

These shadows once past, oh what a paradise opens ! 
There are rocks and winds in it as well as flowers, it is 
no hortus inclusus, strength and manliness are found 
there as well as pleasure. The rocks and the winds of 
Cumberland?) It is natural to think of them first, 
and perhaps the Lake District is the best outward symbol 
So small, so grand, so lovely! The 


nineteenth-century 
Con- 
No one expects 


of our freedom, 


district whose seenery has been underlined by poetry 
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and enhaloed by the spirits of the dead. Or-turn south, 
stand on the Wansdyke, on the mysterious ridge which 
runs along the Marlborough downs and_ overlooks 
Wessex. Here the contours are softer, rock only pro- 
trudes as an occasional Grey Wether, but it is still the 
country that has never been claimed, never standardized. 
Or turn to the England that has been ruined outwardly 
to Kent—through Kent the first procession of English 
freedom passed from the Tabard at Southwark to the 
hill of Harbledown. That, rathcr than the shrine of St. 
Thomas, was their goal. And all critics have seen in 
the variety of that procession, in its vigour, in its clash 
of opinions harmonized by good temper, in its moments 
of sentimentality and of gay indecency, the scope of 
the English character. The Pilgrims’ Way now runs 
through banalities, but the pilgrimage still continues, 

And turning from poetry and scenery, what a solid 
heritage we still possess in common life. We believe in 
free speech and an uncensored Press, and religious tolera- 
tion, we don’t get fussed about the Jews, we believe in 
the right of minorities to exist, we believe that every man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty, and that no man’s 
home shall be searched. \We don’t like plain-clothes 
detectives, agents-provocateurs, shock-tactics or spies, 
and we would rather risk a certain amount of lawlessness 
than have it suppressed by sneaks. Laws, we think, 
should be made by Parliaments, not Dy dictatorial decrees, 
and should be administered by magistrates and not by 
policemen or soldiers or custom-house officials, We don’t 
like private armies nor their uniforms. And when 
we greet our friends we shake hands. Whether this 
faith of ours is outworn time will prove, and shortly 
prove. But there it is; a faith which can be followed far 
back into history. “ Rule Britannia, Britannia rules 
the waves ’—that is a foolish line, but the line that 
follows is, despite its jingling, profound, and may it never 
be forgotten ! 

Except in our own country, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and in Switzerland, belief in liberty has almost been 
abandoned since the War, and belief in servitude to the 
State has taken its place. The English no longer appear 
as guides sheltering a sacred flame, but as freaks, who 
have kept out of realities, thanks to their geographical 
position. ‘Do I salute democracy? Do I salute the 
sun in heaven?” cried Thicrs politely. It is not as 
simple as that in 1934, and few Continental statesmen 
would venture to echo him. We ourselves are full of 
difficulty and doubt. Besides the defection of Europe, 
there is the bewildering advance of science—an advance 
far more rapid than any moral development in man-—and 


—— 


this tends both to specialization and to centralization 
and thus to restraint of the individual. It scems indeg) 
likely that in the immediate future Englishmen wil] have 
to put up with less liberty of action. But all the More 
reason that they should jealously guard their liberty of 
thought and speech and while enduring the power of tip 
State should never adore it, The State is like death, lt 
has to be, And some civilizations have worshipped deat} 
Others have turned their faces to the sun, and so may 
the individual in this difficult hour turn to the only source 
of his good, and even if his body be bound refuse to merge 
his soul in totalitarian emotions, Thus alone will jp 
keep ready for a better day, when the body as well as the 
soul may be free. 

At this moment the England I love is a forties 
Our freedom has never been so fiercely attacked, Wp 
have three enemies, Two of them—Fascism and Cop. 
munism—are obvious enough, and, for the Purposes 
of this article, there is no need to distinguish betwey 
them. One of them looks to Rome and Berlin, the 
other to Moscow, both of them believe in dictatoy 
and drill and monkeying about with mass-psychology, 
The third enemy has not yet been defined. — Its victory 
would be far less catastrophic, but in a sense it is the most 
dangerous of the three because it has the best chance 
of success.’ Dare I christen it “ Fabio-Fascism” ?—th 
Mussolini-spirit working quietly away behind the facade 
of constitutional forms, passing a little law here, «. 
dorsing a departmental tyranny there, emphasizing 
the national need of official secreey elsewhere until- 

“Tt is not to bo thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom .. .” 
But it is to be, has to be, thought of, and men who 
genuinely love our country may dissipate the sacred 
waters if they have no value for what is most precious 
in her past: variety of opinion. Our freedom today 
has more to fear from enlightened authoritarians like 
Lord Hailsham or Lord Lloyd or Lord Trenchard thai 
from Sir Oswald Mosley or Sir Stafford Cripps. Me 
of their type work in a method that seems traditions, 
they are gentlemanly, and a gentleman can be a rel 
danger here—witness Charles I. Foreign imports wil 
probably cancel each other out. It is the home produc 
which may need sympathetic watching. And if liberty 
fails here one sees no hope for her elsewhere in the 
world. She certainly cannot fly westward, as Shelly 
imagined, nor eastward, as Browning fancied, nor beyoni 
the north pole nor the south, nor can she found 3 
republic in the stratosphere or a paradise in the deptli 
of the sea, 


PAST AND PRESENT: HAVE WE IMPROVED ? 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


RE the English (British, of course I mean) on the 

whole a more agreeable and virtuous people in the 
twentieth century than in centuries past? The only 
intelligent answer is, I suppose, in which century past ? 
I mean by the British, the inhabitants, at any given 
period, of Great Britain. They are certainly not a race: 
they are a mob of races. 

“ Fate jumbled them together, God knows how ; 

Whate’er they were, they’re true-born English now,” 

as Defoe observed. Let us consider them, casting down 
history one of those bird’s-eye glances which see but little 
here below, but sce that little clear, 

First, then, the Iberians. How amiable and virtuous 
these dark little beings were through the stone and 
bronze ages, it is not quite easy to discern. The 
Phoenicians used to call on them, but apparently rather 


for commercial than social purposes. Tndustrious ail 
ingenious they must have been, and with a formicariai 
tendency to drag about loads which were (surely) t 
large for them, and a more than formicarian capacity it 
setting them up on end; hence, out of the mists thi! 
Yes; there mu 
have been something rather nice, rather painstaking al 
tenacious, about little creatures who conceived 2! 
executed Stonehenge. Still, did we know more of thet, 
we should no doubt perceive in them many grave faul!\ 
such as human sacrifice, perhaps on these very stole 
As to the Celts, who followed them later on into ol 
desirable isle, we all know what they were and are—til, 
red-haired people of immense and somewhat feroci! 
activity, very religious, somewhat superstitious, definit 
Druid-ridden, and persistently disagreeable to foreign’ 


surround them, looms Stonehenge. 
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Julius Caesar found them as peculiar as continental 
ysitors have always found us. Still, that is really 
yothing much against us. We put up a good fight against 
je Romans, though, owing to not having marched with 
the times, we clung to such conservative methods of 
warfare as secythed chariots. Even when absorbed into 
the Roman empire, we showed our capacity for keeping 
ourselves to ourselves, remarking “ We are not im- 
yessed,” and remaining, in brief, islanders. 

It is, at this distant date, difficult for the impartial 
sbserver to decide whether our next invaders (Nordic, 
io give them all a general covering name) were more or 
vss disagrecable than the partially Romanized Celts and 
‘perians whom they found here. Comparing the com- 
ylaints of the contemporary writers, one would put it, 
roughly, at fifty fifty. Both were cruel, neither kept 
thir words. ‘The Nordics were the more constantly 
and the more profoundly inebriated ; on the other hand, 
ad possibly in consequence, they wrote better verse. 
Roth, in their slightly different ways, were highly 
wligious. Anyhow, they all shook down together 
ymehow, and formed a not wholly displeasing nation, 
with considerable, if ill-directed, political sense, and 
apparently more taste for personal liberty (seldom grati- 
fied) than most nations. We had the same reverence for 
the moneyed aristocracy that we have today, or even 
more; we knew, even then, that coronets were more 
than kind hearts and Norman blood than simple faith. 
We are probably less snobbish now than at any carlier 
time in history. 

The fresh infusion of Norman blood (Scandinavian 
and Gallic) in the eleventh century seems to have made 
usmore cruel, if possible, than before (for it is well known 
that the Continent has always been more cruel than 
ourselves) and strengthened feudal slavery. 

By the time we reach (I must apologize for reaching 
it so quickly, but space grows short) the fourteenth 
century, and see English society mirrored in those so 
different contemporary novelists, Chaucer and Langland, 
we see a mixed lot, of some virtue, considerable high 
spirits, large appetites, much vulgarity and ill-behaviour, 
and great interest in trade. In fuct, a society not at 
all unlike their descendants of today. It is to our 
credit that we seem to have evolved a less unpopular 
ergy. Our earlier clergy, both secular and_ religious, 
gave rise to a good deal of complaint and ill-feeling on 
the part of the laity, who were no doubt unjust. Our 
modern aristocracy seems definitely more virtuous 
and humane ; the earls and barons of those days com- 
ported themselves in a manner which would deeply 
shock our House of Lords. Monarchs have also con- 
‘derably improved. Even the law is not quite so bad, 
either in substance or administration. It used to be 
complained that the poor man could get no justice in 
Today he may not get much, but at 
Juries have 


the law-courts. 
least he gets the same as the rich man. 
grown more independent and less prone to be flung into 
yaol by the judge, though I dare say they always goggled 
up at him with the same receptive attention. Judges 
seem, on the whole, rather improved. 

The law is certainly more humane. The days when 
it could sentence children to be hanged, men and women 
to be publicly whipped, to stand in pillories with cropped 
ears, to sit in stocks, to be burned, or hanged-drawi- 
and-quartered, are past. Public feeling, which leads 
the law, is also more humane. When we hear, 
recently heard, of African farm servants being flogged 
todeath by an employer for petty theft, we are indignant ; 
the flogeer is even imprisoned, But the floggers, alas! 
still exist, and do what they can. Lately in this country 
i young servant committed suicide after being flogged 


aus we 


by his employer. If we again had tortures and public 
executions, there would be a tremendous outery from 
the majority. But some people would go miles to look 
at the spectacle. as they were wont to do. The savage 


in us is weaker, and more fettered; but he is not out- 


grown. There arc still those who praise war. But 
fewer, it is said, in this country than in any other. The 


British savage has been, anyhow from the later Middle 
Ages on, rather less cruel than the French, Spanish, 
Italian, or German. It was Voltaire who complained 
that his country, in many ways the most civilized in 
Kurope, was also the most cruel in the punishments it 
permitted. He can scareely have given due attention 
to the Spanish penal code: but, as regards the British, 
he was accurate. In our treatment of criminals, heretics, 
political offenders, conquered enemies, and even witches, 
our cruelty was far outdone in nearly all continental 
countries. In sport (i.e., hunting and frightening 
animals) we were probably much the same, and are 
still, only cach nation chooses different animals for this 
purpose. But in kindness to animals the present day 
beats the past by a long head. 

Whether or no we are, as we like to believe, softer- 
hearted than other people, we are certainly more so 
We have wider ideas as to our social 
responsibilities ; one another’s burdens in a 
manner never practised before; private property is 
taxed for the community, in a manner which seems to 
some excessive, to others pitifully inadequate, but which 
at least is new. Many capitalists would like, no doubt, 
to be back in the good old days of feudalism and the 
safe and happy plutocrat. 

I see that I have searcely touehed on our progress in 
other virtues than this great virtue of humaneness. 
Integrity ? There seem to be plenty of liars and thieves 
about still. Courage? Plenty of that too. Good 
manners ? Better, anyhow, than in the days when one 
taunted one’s literary foes with their physical defects, 
and made a show of hunchbacks. Washing? Religious 
tolerance ? Immeasurable advance in both. Are there 
other virtues? I forget. But, whatever there are, I 
believe that we gain, on the whole, more of them as time 
proceeds. The fact that time has not, so far as humanity 
is concerned, yet proceeded at all far should be remem- 
bered in our favour. 


than ever before. 


we carry 


Two Epigtrams 
iF 
To Cynthia 
Tue sculptor’s chisel slid askance 
And dinted Aphrodite's cheek : 
But ah! the blemish woke a glance 
So lively-lovelier than the Greek 
That Nature, copying, forebore 
The smooth perfection to restore 
And left the dimple I adore. 


II. 
The Chrysalis 


Curin, in letters yet untaught, 
Captured a scroll in a cobweb caught 
And duteous to his Mother brought, 


His face upturning for a kiss, 

** Mother,” he panted, “ read me this!” 
Ilis clasp unclosed a chrysalis : 

From which escaped, as fell apart 

‘lhe two halves of a broken heart, 

An aria—Capture it, Mozart ! 


Artuur Quitrer-Couc't. 
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ENGLAND’S FINANCIAL RECORD 


—————————— 


By VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 


HIS is a Christmas Number of The Spectator. It 
would be out of harmony with the spirit of the 
season to indulge in party controversy. There is much 
in the national and international situation which causes 
grave disquiectude; but for the time being it is more agrec- 
able to turn to other matters from which we can derive 
satisfaction and encouragement. 

A survey of the financial record of this country since 
the end of the War fills one with admiration for the 
courage and fortitude with which the nation has faced 
its difficulties and made tremendous sacrifices to over- 
come them. No other country was left with such an 
onerous burden as a legacy of the War. We shouldered 
not only our own costs of the War but accepted vast 
commitments on behalf of our Allies. The Peace left 
us with an incredible Debt of £8,000 millions and National 
Taxation four times higher than before the War. Both 
our War Debt and War Taxation were twice as high as 
that of any other country which had been our Ally in 
that tragic adventure. If before the War any financial 
authority had contemplated such an expenditure on 
War, and such a burden of debt and taxation, he would 
without hesitation have said that it would be beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, and would certainly 
involve national bankruptcy. 

But after the end of the War and until the world 
financial crash came in 1929 Great Britain was suffering 
comparatively little from the consequences of the War 
and from the heavy burden of debt and taxation, that is 
by comparison with what might have been expected. The 
revenue receipts were being fairly well maintained ; 
taxation was being reduced ; debt was being redeemed by 
a substantial annual amortisation; our foreign trade 
was moderately well maintained; the savings of the 
people were higher than ever before; the Building 
Societies were expanding their activities beyond all 
precedent ; and by all appearances the standard of living 
of all classes had risen from pre-War days. 

These times were full of paradoxes, and it was difficult 
to find explanations of many of the phenomena. Perhaps 
the most plausible explanation was that much of the 
national expenditure found its way back into the pockets 
of the people and became available for personal expen- 
diture. The huge payment of about £300 millions a year 
for interest on the National Debt was a transaction of 
that description, as the Debt was almost wholly internal. 
The same reasoning applies to many other large items 
of post-War national expenditure. The sums now spent 
on what we call the “social services”? amount to a 
colossal figure, and the increase has taken place mainly 
since the end of the War. It might have been assumed 
that the burden of the War Debt and the heavy taxation 
required to meet the charges for it would have had the 
effect of deterring expenditure on the social services. 
But the contrary seems to have been the result. This 
is probably due to the awakening of the social conscience 
to the existence of grave evils. 

From 1900 to 1910 the sum spent by the National 
Exchequer and the Local Authorities on social services 
rose from £382 millions to £55 millions. By 1920 the 
figure had risen five times, and by 1931 it had reached the 
ineredible sum of £490 millions, apart from expenditure 
out of loans for capital purposes or out of capital receipts. 
An examination of the items making up this huge expendi- 
ture reveals some interesting facts. The only item which 
can be attributed directly to the War is the cost of War 





Pensions, which amounts to about £45 millions q year 
The expenditure on Education has risen from £17 millions 
in 1910 to £103 millions in 1981; on Old Age Pensions 
(non-contributory) from £6,300,000 to £40 millions ; and 
the new Widows and Pensions Scheme involves an expen 
diture of over £36 millions a year, to which the State makes 
a contribution of £13 millions a year. 

There is no country in the world which has social sey. 
vices at all comparable with our own. Although much 
may yet remain to be done to make them more generous jy 
some respects, it may be said with pride that we haye 
mitigated the hardship of undeserved poverty for which 
little or no provision was made in the days before the War, 
In addition to the vast expenditure on what may be 
strictly called the social services the State has spent 
enormous sums since the War on the improvement of 
social amenities. There has’ been a revolution in trans. 
port, and to facilitate this the State and the Local Authori. 
ties have spent on the maintenance and improvement of 
the roads and the making of new and magnificent high. 
ways a sum of over £500 millions since the War. Though 
so much urgently needs to be done to improve Housing 
conditions, we must record the fact that over two million 
new houses have been built since the War, largely with 
financial assistance given by the State and the Local 
Authorities. The State subsidy to Housing alone since 
the War has amounted to about £200 millions. All the 
vast increase in expenditure on the services mentioned 
has been incurred by a nation heavily burdened by 
national taxation and local rates. National taxation is 
four times higher than before the War. All classes of the 
community have borne this added burden with highly 
commendable fortitude and resignation. 

When the financial crisis came upon us in 1981 the 
country was called upon to make unparalleled sacrifices, 
and it rose to the occasion with a courage which showed in 
a magnificent way the indomitable spirit of the British 
race in facing great tasks. The nation was called upon 
to balance a Budget with a deficit of £170 millions, and 
by economies and increased taxation spread over all 
classes that gulf was bridged. That was done at a time 
when most other nations with larger deficits were shirking 
their troubles by adding to their debt. It is worth 
noting, on the contrary, that in this difficult situation 
we made provision in this Budget for a sum of £32,500,000 
for repayment of debt out of revenue which needed 
over sixpence in the pound on the income tax. 

During the War, and since the War, this country has 
taxed itself per head of the population twice as high as 
that of any other country. In Income Tax and Sur-Tax 
more than half the annual income of a very rich man is 
taken by taxation and at his death half his estate is appro- 
priated by the Exchequer. Customs and Excise Dutics, 
which are paid in the main by the working classes, 
amount to more than the total National Revenue before 
the War. The amount now spent upon the Social 
Services is more than the whole national expenditure ia 
those years. 

These facts show something of the sacrifices which the 
taxpayers are making for the cost of the War and for the 
cost of raising the standard of life of the poorer section 
of our population. 

But there is one other fact which must be mentioned 
because it shows perhaps more strikingly than anything 
else the determination of the British people to respond 
to every appeal to maintain national solvency. The 
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— onsen en Ter 
qiecess Of the operation by which £2,000 millions 
of 5 per cent. War Loan was converted into a 3} Stock 
yas the most gigantic and most successful transaction 
of the kind ever undertaken. It involved a considerable 
jpss of income on the part of the holders of the old Stock, 
many of them comparatively poor people, but the 
response yas practically unanimous. This transaction 
igs enabled a reduction of sixpence in the pound on the 
Income Tax to be made. 
Looking back on the 


THE 


financial record of our country 
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during the last fourteen years we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon it. We have maintained 
the reputation of Great Britain for financial probity and 
borne heavy burdens to meet our obligations. Most 
striking of all, we have at the same time pursued a steady 
policy of social amelioration which has brought succour 
to millions of the poorer part of our population. 

It is pleasant to look on this side of the picture, for it 
shows that the hearts of the British people are sound at 
the core. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S RELIGION 


By DR. W. R. 


RE the English a religious people ? Two remarks by 
distinguished contemporaries come to mind. A very 
eminent German theologian, visiting this country again 
after 25 years’ absence, summed up his impressions by 
saying, “ England is still the most religious country in 
Furope ; by that I mean it is the country where religious 
motives have the greatest influence on conduct.’ And 
he went on to attribute no small part of this power of 
rligion to the Book of Common Prayer. Side by side 
vith this we may put an obiter dictum of the late Canon 
t, A. Lacey, * England is very religious, but unfortu- 
nately its religion does not happen to be Christianity.” 
Doubtless there is a modicum of truth in this; but we 
nay claim for England that there is no other country 
where so large a proportion of people are trying, often 
rather grotesquely, to be Christian. It is significant that 
the most effective attack on the Churches is to point out 
that they are not fulfilling the law of Christ. The most 
powerful weapon against organized religion in this 
country is the accusation that it is not religious enough. 
One important fact may be noticed about English 
religion (we are not speaking of Scotland). There is 
one kind of religious activity in which our countrymen 
have been singularly deficient—that of systematic 
theology. England has produced great saints and 
spiritual heroes from Alfred to Bishop Hannington and 
General Booth; its devotional poetry and prose writing is 
distinguished ; and when we remember, Hooker, Butler, 
Westcott, F. D. Maurice and Charles Gore with many 
others, we cannot deny that it has nourished a long line 
of Christian scholars and thinkers ; but it has no name 
to set beside those of Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl. The need to show the whole body of 
religious truth as springing from a single principle and 
forming a coherent whole has not been acutely felt. The 
contributions which the English mind has made to 
theology in the proper sense have always been ad hoc. 
They have been provoked by some controversy and have 
heen intended primarily as a reply to some assault. 
This must be connected with some element in the 
national character, for we find the same phenomenon in 
English politics and English philosophy. The logical 
and coherent structure has not been a British product in 
either sphere, and system-builders have never found in 
England a congenial atmosphere. This suspicion of 
systems is connected with a mystical strain in the national 
character which is real enough though generally inarticu- 
late. The deep things of God, the Englishman feels, 
cannot be expounded in logical terms, and the tidy 
completeness of a coherent theology must be misleading 
just because of its intelligibility. Some of the strength 
of English religion arises from this character. The 
disadvantage of a system is that it can be refuted by 
(enying its foundation, ‘To show that the cosmological 
argument is invalid is to bring the whole theology of 
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Thomas Aquinas to the ground ; negate Calvin’s concep- 
ception of the sovereignty of God and the whole of the 
“ Institutes ” is reduced to fruitless speculation ; demon- 
strate that Schleiermacher’s view of the nature of religion 
is unsound and the cord is loosened which binds h's 
doctrine together. The Englishman’s religion is not open 
to this frontal attack because it is an organism of a less 
highly articulated type. It is a reaction to life rather 
than an exercise in logic. That typically English docu- 
ment the Thirty-Nine Articles must be refuted in detail, 
if at all, and is susceptible of no single fatal stroke. 

A grave defect in the English religious temperament 
is closely connected with this mystical indifference to 
logic. Nowhere else, except in America, has senti- 
mentality so secure a hold. Nowhere else are there so 
many religious persons who believe inconsistent doctrines 
because they “feel better” for doing so. Indeed 
their capacity for holding contradictory propositions 
together in the same mind often amounts to genius, 
Recently I was present at a meeting of the League of 
Nations Union at which the principal speaker explained 
with some care the three alternative policies of non- 
resistance, isolation, and mutual guarantee through 
the League. At the conclusion a man, who appeared 
to be thoughtful, stated that he cordially agreed with 
all three policies, but did not worry much because he 
was sure that the English were the lost Ten Tribes. 
Could this amiable idealistic muddle-headedness be 
found in any other country ? 

Matthew Arnold’s phrase “ morality touched with 
emotion ” is a very bad definition of religion, but not 
so far from the mark as a description of much English 
piety. Deeply entrenched in the soul of the nation 
is the conviction that a religion which does not express 
itself in conduct is probably hypocritical and certainly 
worthless. At its best, in all ages English religion has 
inspired lives of high integrity and sober godliness. 
Even its heroic adventures of missionary enterprise 
have been conducted by committees ef business men. 
We are indeed most fortunate that as yet there has 
been no clear breach between Church and State and 
there is no gulf between the religious and the secular 
society. It would be difficult to decide which has 
derived more benefit from the association, but we 
should miss one of the chief characteristics of the national 
religious type if we did not notice that English Christianity 
has been, and still is, the souree of a great part of the 
public spirit which makes local government, on the 
whole, superior in our country to that of all others. 
We have come to regard it as self-evident that work 
for the community may be the service of God—so much 
so that we have a sense of shock when we find in Christian 
communities of another tradition that the co-operation 
of the pricst in social welfare work is neither expected 
nor welcomed, 
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Yet this fine tradition of English religion has been 
the cause of some defects. There has been a tendency 
to identify religion with social service and even to 
identify the Kingdom of God with an earthly Utopia. 
Some churches have become, it would seem, primarily 
centres of excellent social and cultural activities, and 
their ministers entangled with the multiplicity of 
erganized good works. This phenomenon was pointed 
out in Edwardian days by Charles Booth in his great 
“Survey ” of London, At present a reaction can be 
observed in most sections of English Christianity. 
‘The idea that the Church exists first of all for the worship 
of God is gaining ground, and with it the perception 
that worship is an * end in itself.” 

It cannot be questioned that English religion is passing 
through a period of crisis. It is an inner crisis far more 
than an external one and is being resolved in the seeret 
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thoughts of many minds. One who talks on religion ty 
persons of various types and classes will be impressed With 

the fact that everywhere men are conscious of a chang: 

and are uncertain how much of the old belief can stan 
unmodified, They are inclined to complain that the 
official teachers of religion speak too often with i Imperfect 
apprehension of the problems which confront the faith, 
We need not doubt that the religion of England yjl 
remain a distinetive thing and a source of inspiratioy 
of the highest national qualities ; but we may wonde 
what its immediate future will be. We should hay 
Jight on that question if we knew what the young ay 
thinking. In spite of confident assertions both by 
those who believe that religion is dying and by 
those who believe that it is reviving, we have no sufliciay 
knowledge. The young on this subject remain, on the 
whole, strangely silent. 


ENGLAND IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


ISITORS to England in bygone centuries were 
fond of recording their impressions of her. The 


English Channel, no doubt, in days when the Manor of 


Archer’s Court near Dover was held upon the condition 
that its owner or owners “ should hold the King’s head 
when he passes to Calais,” was a sufficiently formidable 
barrier to oversea visitors to give to the travellers’ tales 
of those who crossed it something of the piquaney which 
books about the Arabian desert secure today. It is 
curious to note how different a character the English 
have worn in continental eyes at different times. A 
Pope of Rome, cight hundred years ago, declared that 
the English nation was “fit to be set to anything it 
would handle, and one to be preferred to others, were 
it not for the impediment of levity.” Yet a foreigner 
visiting us in the eighteenth century declared that he 
had never seen an Englishman laugh exeept at a 
Frenchman; and it was the general impression of 
visitors at that time that we were a melancholy race, 
prone to suicide. Midway in time between those two 
contrasted verdicts comes the saying, common among 
foreigners in Elizabethan times, that England was “ the 
hell of horses, the purgatory of servants and the paradise 
of women.” Those were the days when a traveller to 
Dover saw the wreeks of the Armada lying on our 
beaches and found the Thames at Gravesend white with 
swans. At that time, too, it is worth recalling in a year 
when we are gratefully accepting a ration of silence in 
our streets, we were reported upon as “ vastly fond of 
great noises that fill the car, such as the firing of 
cannons, drums and the ringing of bells.” 

Travellers this past year have turned their eyes again 
to England. Our tourist visitors, we are told, are 
increasing, and, whereas a few years ago it was the 
fashion for our students of social well-being to take their 
pencils and their note-books to America in search of the 
seerct of perpetual prosperity, now the migration is 
reversed. But the modern world differs from its pre- 
decessors in that the repute of a nation no longer depends 
only upon <he impression which it makes upon visitors, 
or which its citizens make in their journeys abroad, 
The growth of the Press, the invention of the telegraph 
and the telephone, the establishment of the air mail, 
above all the coming of the wireless and the film, have 
provided wholly new means for making nations known 
io each other. Moreover, it is no longer left for nations, 
as though they were living in county society, to decide 
whether they will call and make each others’ aequaint- 
ance. In a world in which, it has been reckoned, 250 





million people go to the pictures every week, in whic) 
more than 40 million homes are equipped with wireless, 
the nations of the world cannot eseape from making 
impressions on each other. True or false, clear or 
blurred, there will be a picture of England in the minds 
of hundreds of millions of people. How shall we not 
be concerned to see that, so far as in us lies, the picture 
be both clear an | true ? 

What sort of picture, then, it is interesting to reflect, 
would we have England throw upon the world’s sereen? 
There would be as many opinions probably on. this 
point as there are English men and English women, 
We have long been apt to rely on our past and to seek 
to win the hearts of foreigners by showing them the 
relics of former centuries—a habit encouraged, no doubt, 
by Americans in search of their history. Let. ow 
antiquities, where they are worthy of it, be carefull 
preserved and shown. No other European people has 
enjoyed a like immunity from invasion and _ rapiue. 
Our cities and our countryside both are full of treasures, 

But do not Iet us be content to live upon our past. 
For modern England is making her own contribution 
to the world. Without revolution, without reeoury 
to dictatorships of the right or the left, she is equipping 
herself, not less successfully than any other nation, 
to meet the changed conditions of modern life. She is 
speeding up and = cheapening her communications, 
reorganizing her old industries and developing new ones, 
modernizing her agriculture, fortifying her social services, 
cnceouraging scientific research, building houses, co 
structing roads and docks, planting forests, reclaiming 
land, and enlisting the arts of design in her manufactures. 
Great enterprises, like the building and launching 6 
the ‘ Queen Mary ’ or the triumphant flight from Milder 
hall to Melbourne, strike the world’s imagination and ow 
own. This year’s migration of the world’s sportin 
championships to Britain has not passed unobserveé. 
But many of our other activities even we oursclyes 
overlook, because they are not presented to us vividly, 
Yet it is by the works of our gencration that we must 
judge ourselves and be content for others to judge us. 

No decent Englishman wants to see his country 


behaving like a child with its first trumpet. Two year 


ago, at the opening of the new Memorial Theatre ® 


Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Baldwin voiced that disil 


clination and quoted Sir Walter Raleigh’s words : 
* Passions are likened best to floods and streams: 
The shallow murmur but the deep are dumb.” 


We should all agree in deprecating an insistence @ 
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Fugland's material achievements at the expense—to 
veal from its context a delightful phrase of Mr. Clive 
yell's—of her “rare and runaway qualities.” But 
me of those who most fear a deliberate national self- 
expression and most study a national reticence are In 
danger of reducing their country to the state of Mr, 
punch’s young lady before her mirror—‘‘ It took me 
The alternative 


jours to appear as careless as this.” 
Given modern 


sno longer between image and no image. 
wnditions, Some picture of England will meet the world’s 
we, and every Englishman must desire that it should 
he true and not false. England’s real problem is to 
wlist the artists to paint a true portrait of her on the 
yorld’s canvas, to use their gifts upon the stuff of which 
yodern England is made. 

Many artists—and many patrons—shrink from this 
naterial. Some take refuge in their own surroundings 


and their own feelings, however insignificant. To them 
we can fairly say with Dr. Johnson, “ Of the exaltations 
and depressions of your mind yeu love to speak and I 
Drive all such fancies from you.” Others 
arc for ever escaping into the past. We have already 
learned to laugh at mock Tudor villas. We are no less 
entitled to regret it when, in the world of the films, high 
skill and great resources are devoted to glorify a small 
bygone German principality and the discarded modes 
of a remote Irish island. The discoveries of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen swept through English literature. There 
is beauty and power enough in modern England to 
fire her artists of the brush, the pen and the architect’s 
drawing board, of the spoken word and the moving 
film. Not till they have opened their eyes and ears 
and minds to that power, that beauty and that discipline 
will England take her proper place in the world’s cye, 


hate to hear. 


THE BRITISH SEAMAN 


By H. M. TOMLINSON 


OME years ago—years before the fateful August— 
the Kaiser was to visit us, but he had not arrived, 
ecause of fog. I was in Portsmouth at the time. Also 
heceause of fog our bluejackets had been kept ashore in 
cowds, unable to board their ships. There is a reason 
why I rather enjoy it when in the midst of seamen. 
Their candour and unexpectedness, which can be embarras- 
sing because their instincts are strong and their feet very 
quick, rarely worry those who are used to it; but what 
some of the streets of Portsmouth were like that morning 
had better be unreported, for I've noticed now and then 
that the stomachs of fastidious readers have less resis- 
tance than my own, 

And then again there was, once on a time, a maritime 
street called Rateliff Highway. Merchant seamen fre- 
quented it, for they landed near, straight from their 
ships. ‘They were what were known as “ typical sailors.” 
Ict us dismiss that notorious street with this popular 
little story about it. It seems that a sailor, early one 
morning, was observed trying not to be obvious while 
cruising along clad only in a newspaper. He had been 
flung out. ‘* Hullo, Jack, you're under short canvas,” a 
mate reminded him. 

“Well. a bit close-reefed like, as you might say. But 
wait.a minute, There’s a beggar coming up astern 
under bare poles.” 

Such a mass of legends and luscious stories have 
gathered round Barnacle Bill that now we cannot sce 
him, though we still accept him. The fact is he is no 
longer at the jolly heart of it. and has not been for a long 
Even the Admiralty had better forget its 
They are not only astern, but 


‘ 


time past. 
Nelsonian days, if it can. 
out of sight. From Whitehall, where the reality is too 
frequently unguessed, and tradition and phantoms impel 
rhetoric and patriotism, perhaps a bluejacket may seem 
much the same silly and rollicking figure as ever, easily 
led or misled, and fated to get drunk or get drowned. 
Yet I should have thought that anyone could have 
guessed, though he knew not one seaman, that the modern 
Shipman, to be able to live, must have the trained brains 
of a mechanic. A ship, of course, is a complicated 
engine, and she demands technicians for her welfare who 
have been brought up to care for the delicacy of little 
switches and things which could do an enormous amount 
of harm if mishandled by a rollicking hearty. Besides, 
scamen are as well accustomed as clerks to the use of 
schools, newspapers, the radio. They 
belong to this age of science like everybody clse, and 


° 


libraries, and 


share in the use of exploring intelligence released by the 
war. There is not an inch to spare for the capering of 
cordial emotions in a modern ship, whether warship or 
liner. And a bluejacket is as likely as his admiral to 
understand the trend of world politics ; as he is British, 
he will hold as tenaciously to whatever opinion education 
and the logic of events have given him as he would to his 
oar in uncertain waters. 

Among our new potent and universal engines the 
A 
more alert and delicate, some might say a more dangerous, 
intelligence, is taking the place at sea of the barnacle 
mind. When looking recently at the faces before me 
of the men forming a large part of the crew of one of 
our latest warships, the difference between them and 
those I knew in the past startled me. Evidently these 
civilized fellows. They ran 

I would not have addressed 
casual 


lustiness of the hairy man has no survival value. 


were sensitive and 

more to nerves than to bone. 
those Jean masks—irony was lurking there 
and full-blooded eloquence, not for any consideration, 
They would not have laughed, because they were too 


and by control I do not mean, 


more 


in 


well under control ; 
without qualification, discipline imposed from without. 
You would have to be a good man to be their trusted 
leader. I ought to have known beforehand, without 
the evidence, that the training necessary for fine adjust- 
ments to recondite machines, and the use of the intelli- 
gence to solve mysterious refusals in the running of 
electrical gear when there is no time for leisurely con- 
templation, were as likely to have as quickening an 
effect on wit in a ship as in a workshop ashore. Brawn 
and barnacles are absolutely 
inappropriate, even in fun. T might add that not once 
in that warship did T hear a word, or a rasp in a command, 
that rawed the of a nervous 
understrapper ; — the business of the ship ran almost 


is of less use than formerly 


would have touchiness 


noisclessly, as by a common understanding, That, 
too, looked to me rather like a levelling up. 

It is the same in the latest liner; on deck, in the 
engine rooms, and in the departments of the purser 
and steward, there is another generation of men. They 
are as far from the affable figure, heroic yet lightly 


touched with imbecility, who used popularly to represent 
the late tradition of the Red Ensign, as they are from the 
subjects of Dibdin. The essential qualities doubtless 
are the same—one’s national prejudice was always, for 
having British seamen about when things were going 
Yet 1 should say they share 


hard; or Scandinavian. 
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with the rest of our younger people a critical understanding 
of reality, without sentiment enough for one stanza 
of a song, which at times is too cruelly acute for the 
liking of their elders. Their capacity for reverence for 
names and tradition could be overstated. 

Some well-advised critics, on the other hand, are sure 
that few real British sailors are now alive ; most of them, 
ve are told, went out with the sailing ship. It is fair to 
say to this that most of the men who kept these islands 
fed during the War, and transported and maintained the 
armies, were nearly all trained in steam. They knew 
little more of sails than men in a garage. However, they 
did better than we ought to have expected, when we 
remember what their pay and conditions had been. 
They completed their task; their performance was 
superb ; and they were then forgotten. 

They were forgotten ; and that, and the present state 
of the merchant service, do not encourage us in the hope 
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that we may rely on the continuance of the high quality 
of their service. As things are now in the ier ‘anttile 
marine, when certificated officers are glad of a chance to 
get to sea in the forecastle, it would ruin life’s Oppor- 
tunity for a promising lad to bind him as a cadet. hecause 
by all the present omens of the profession he might get 
his certificate as master-mariner one week, and be glad, 
a year later, to sign on as a deck-swabber, if he could 
find nothing to do ashore, 

If we value the distinctive character of the British 
seaman, which has served for the purpose of joyous 
ballads, and would be always a modest assurance of the 
maintenance of food supplies and raw material to indus. 
trial islanders—a national asset which, if lost, could not 
be re-created in a hurry—then it would be wise to own 
up to it that as things look at present no father who 
knew anything of shipping affairs would encourage his 
boy to go to sea, Anything but that. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 


By A. G. STREET 


* — why is there no string in the left-hand 

drawer of the kitchen dresser? The string’s 
So I heard a man speak to his 
sister-in-law the other day. He was a farmer’s son who 
had left the farm some forty-odd years before. He had 
spent his life in London; he was a father and a grand- 
father; but when he came back to the old home for a 
holiday he became a boy once again. Forgotten were his 
business success and the splendeurs and comforts of his 
town life. Such things were all very well, but, quite 
unconsciously, he looked upon the farm-house and its 
surroundings as the one really permanent thing in his life. 
Consequently he felt aggrieved to find that this stable 
thing had let him down even in so small a matter as a 
change in the hiding-place of that useful article, a piece 


always been kept there.” 


of string. 

Now, while the lady in question has my whole-hearted 
sympathy, that incident seems to me to illustrate the real 
value of the village, a thing which can best be described in 
one word, permanence. Here is something which until 
recently had remained almost unaltered in essentials by 
the passing of time, simply and solely because its purpose 
had not changed. One cannot shut a farm at a certain 
hour as one can shut a shop or a factory, and therefore 
those who work on the land must live on the land, or, at 
least, very near the scene of their daily labours. It was 
to house these folk that the English village, a small cluster 
of dwellings, workshops, and farm-buildings, was built, and, 
as long as this remained its main purpose, village life 
continued almost unchanged by the march of civilization. 

Many years ayo the horseman with his_pillion-rider 
passed occasionally through the village. Then came the 
stage coach and the post-chaise. With the coming of the 
railway these visitors disappeared, and folk said that the 
village was as good as dead. This proved untrue, for its 
purpose was just the same as before, Visitors might 
come and go, but the land remained, unaltered. So, 
while the nation’s transport ran on metal rails and the old 
roads were deserted, the village folk farmed their land, 
ran their mill, enjoyed their sport and pleasures, and 
worshipped in their church in placid content. They were 
a self-contained community. They had no wish to inter- 
fere with the outside world; neither did they want the 
outside world to interfere with them. 

Then came the motor-car, and with its coming the 
village soon became conscious that its isolation was a 
thing of the past. At first its inhabitants looked wpon 


this new invention as just one more innovation which 
would affect their lives but little. The blacksmith 
condescended to stock some petrol and to mend punctures, 
and the inn-keeper began to cater for the passing motorist, 
But today the whole purpose of the village is changing 
rapidly. Now farming is becoming a sideline, and the 
main business of the village seems to be either catering 
for the needs of the town visitor or enabling the village 
dweller to visit the town by the quickest method of 
transport. 

Does this change mean the finish of the village? I 
do not think so, but I think that it means the cnd of 
village life as it has existed through previous history, 
Today only a small minority of village dwellers are 
concerned with farming. The majority either work in 
the nearest town, work in the village for the town 
visitor, or are townsfolk who have retired to the village 
to end their days. Village cricket and football are 
dying, almost dead. Who wants to play either when he 
can visit the town quite easily to watch first-class 
players? Village concerts and other entertainments 
have lost much of their appeal now that the town cinema 
is within easy reach ; and the churches and chapels ar 
emptying before the competition of the seaside which 
the charabane has brought so close. 

That is where the present state of things differs greatly 
from any which have preceded it. Machinery has 
reduced the number of people required for farming and 
at the same time increased the population of the village. 
In my opinion the future will accentuate this. Further 
discoveries of the scientist and the inventor will u- 
doubtedly mean still quicker transport and_ still less 
man-power in farming. More and more people will 
work in the town but live in the village, which, as a 
result, will lose its separate entity. It will cease to 
be a village—it will be merely a suburb of the town. 

Optimists look forward to this. They say that, with 
farming reduced to a trivial detail of the nation’s life, 
a job to be performed by many machines and a few 
human beings working very short hours, village life will 
be altogether splendid, that the present differences 

(Continued on page 799, after Literary Supplement) 
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ytween townsfolk and countryfolk will disappear for 
the good of both parties, and that the village of the 
future will possess the advantages of both town and 
outry and the disadvantages of neither. Maybe their 
iream will come true, but, if it does, it means the finish 
ot the English village as it has existed from time 








immemorial. 

In every big change which occurs mankind both gains 
ad loses. In this change it is casy to see the gains—- 
letter housing, better lighting, better education, better 
yater-supplies, modern sanitation, easy aceess to the arts 
gd entertainment; in fact, a broader life for the 
villager in which he will enjoy almost every amenity and 
emfort possible to the town dweller. The losses are more 
dificult to state, because, if the gains are almost entirely 
material, the losses must be largely cf a non-material 
nature. They can best be summed up by saying that 
village life will have Jost its permanence and its indi- 
yiduality. Future architects may design beautiful 
thatched cottages for the new village, but their purpose 
vill be different. Instead of the cottage being something 
eected for use in the land’s service it will be merely a 
house in which to live, and that difference cannot be 
measured in words. In short, the new village will be 


THE WOMEN 
























— about women has been a favourite 
pursuit of inferior writers in all ages. In the 
seventeenth century there existed in Italy a library 
entirely composed of werks of this nature, and another 
very large one could be gathered together now, if all 
the works which have appeared since then were to be 
collected together. If anyone had the patience to read 
all these books, little sense would be found in them ; 
for of all the topics which have caused rubbish to be 
written, this is probably the worst. Most of the books 
make no attempt to deal with facts. They do not 
examine women as they are, nor their lives as these 
are actually passed; they deal instead with theory, 
and explain what the charms or the faults of women 
are, What they ought to do and be, and where their 
duty lies. It would be hard to find another branch of 
literature so futile and so depressing. 

Of course it would be a giant’s task to write about 



















women as a whole in any reasonable way. They are 
as various, and as unexpected as the rest of the human 
race, and cannot be fitted into patterns. It would 





be as grotesquely false to think of English women in 
terms of sweet young things with rosebud complexions 
as to think of them as elderly spinsters clasping umbrellas 
and wearing mackintoshes. It is nonsense to assert 
that they are handsome or ugly, smart or shabby, good 
or bad housekeepers, of friendly or of frigid manners. 
Some are each of these things, and some aren't; and 
that is the only generalization which is a safe one. 
There is, however, one thing which may be observed 
about English women in this present year--a thing not 
connected with the nature of women in general, nor 
involving any theory. of women’s sphere or women’s 
duty, but just a plain fact which can be seen everywhere, 
and that is that they are extraordinarily energetic. In 
every (lirection and in every aspect of life in this country 
at this moment women arc keenly and vitally concerned, 
and they know it. There is hardly anything in the 
Whole range of our civilization (unless it be the Stock 
Exchange) in which some women are not now taking 
an active part—(and they would undoubtedly be on the 
Stock Exchange too, but that it is closed to them). 


















more important than the land around it, while the old 
village must have grown naturally from the land like 
the trees and hedgerows and crops. 

So, being a naturally conservative countryman, I 
cannot help regretting the present upheaval of something 
which I thought to be permanent. I find it difficult to 
comfort myself with the thought that modern inventioi 
has bestowed fluidity on rural society with one hand, 
when I am conscious that with the other it has robbed 
village life of its one-time stability. Somehow, although 
I cannot put it into words, I know that the background 
of a village upbringing some forty years ago is a very 
valuable thing today to anyone who was fortunate enough 
to experience it, even though the recipient may have left 
the village to earn his living in the town. Such a man 
‘an live in a flat in an immense town -building quite 
happily, while he knows that his home village remains 
unchanged. But, if the progress of civilization alters 
not only the place where the string is kept, but also the 
personnel and even the structure of his village, he will 
feel that there is nothing secure in his whole world, for I 
have a notion most townsmen realize that without a 
prosperous countryside in the background the modern 
town would cease to be. 


OF ENGLAND 





By RAY STRACHEY 


In every kind of paid work they are engaged in increasing 
numbers, and in all the civie and social matters which 
concern the whole community they show a keenness 
and an enterprise which are new elements in national life. 

This phenomenon is, of course, a post-War development, 
but it is not confined to those who can remember the 
War. The young women of today and the schoolgirls 
of today are fairly brimming over with energy and 
enthusiasm for all sorts of unexpected things, and 
everyone who has to do with them feels it. Neither 
young women nor old ones, as a rule, figure much in 
the limelight; but the fact that they CARE is within 
everyone’s experience ; and it is important. 

In politics, to take the first obvious example, every 
arty agent will tell you that women are his best and 
most active workers. Every Member of Parliament 
will say the same, and every County Councillor. The 
galleries of the House of Commons are full of women 
day after day, and the sale of Government publications 
and reports has gone up to more than three times its 
former figure since women were enfranchized. They 
do not stand up and ask many questions at public 
meetings, and they do not come forward in hundreds 
to be candidates themselves, nor have they often axes 
to grind. But apathy is far from them, and, whether 
or unwise in their individual judgements, at least 


wise 
they CARE. 

In Church matters this state of affairs has long been 
true, and also in social work of every description. Where- 


ever one turns, in this group of activities, one finds 
Some of 


women, devoted, cager, and indefatigable. 
others 


them are tiresome and troublesome, of course ; 
are helpful and invaluable ; but there they always are. 
Committees are swamped by them; societies for every 
species of reform depend on them, and workers in every 
conceivable field are drawn from them. And all, 
whether wise or idiotic, REALLY CARE. 

In the country districts the same is true. Village 
women have taken hold of the Women’s Institute move- 
ment, and have made it a living force. They fairly 
rush into all sorts of village activities, and stir things 
and stir themselves up at the same 


up right and left 
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time. Again, of course, they sometimes talk and act 
foolishly ; but it is always because they CARE. 

In sport and recreational activities just the same is 
happening. Athletics are inundated with women, who 
swim and ride and play, and go hiking in their thousands 
over the countryside, glowing with a real outdoor 
enthusiasm. No one who is in contact with this side 
of life can ignore the fact that here, too, women CARE. 

The home, which is women’s special preserve, they 
have always cared about. It is one of the main themes 
of those dull and dreary books that women always 
tuke a personal view, and judge with reference to their 
own families. Nowadays, in spite of the inevitable 
personal aspect of home interests, this quick new 
enthusiasm is to be seen in the domestic field. Women 
have caught hold of labour saving, of electricity, household 
devices, ideal homes, home dressmaking and all the 
rest. Healthy babies and intelligent schooling have 
jumped into prominence in the last few years, and 
women are more intelligently concerned about the 
technical side of their own job and about its political 
and social implications. Housing reform, which _ is, 
of course, one of these, has received a tremendous impetus 
from the passionate feelings of women about it, and 
the advance of public health starts from the same founda- 
tion. No one could have imagined, twenty years ago, 
that the infant death-rate could have been brought down 


ENGLAND FROM THE OUTSIDE 
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so far; but it has been done by the energy and the 
caring of women. 

All this, which, is an obvious and evident thing in 
English life today, is of great importance. It is especially 
valuable now, when depression is so very close behind 
us, and recovery is so very precariously in front. It 
represents a reserve of vitality and enthusiasm which 
the country needs, and is one of the good signs for the 
future. The tiresome books often say that women are 
a “steady factor” in the State. They explain, Jono. 
windedly, that women’s natural concern with infants 
and with the simple elementary needs of food and warmth 
and shelter, and their instinctive impulse to care for the 
sick and the old and the helpless, mark them out to be 
the guardians of tradition and stability. Often as this 
has been said, it may be true. But there is certainly 
something else which is true also at this moment, For 
the women of England today are the guardians of more 
than tradition and stability. They are the guardians 
of hope. In themselves they form a body of new recruits 
to their country’s service, fresh, eager, hopeful. They 
are inexperienced, indeed, but neither discouraged nor 
disillusioned. They are putting into English life en 
element of determination and enthusiasm which js 
profoundly needed, and which, as each year goes 


by, seems likely to be turned to better and_ better 
account, 






By KAREL GAPEK 


N two or three occasions before this T have received 
the same flattering invitation to tell the English 
how they look to a foreigner. Accordingly, Iam tempted 
to repeat what I have already said. As far as I know; 
however, learned men are the only ones who are permitted 
to go on repeating what they have once said. Still, let 
me once more mention the discoveries which I made 
while travelling in England. Thus, for example: English 
insularity, which reveals itself not only geographically 
but also in the manners and customs of the people 
who were born upon this island and who, wherever they 
may go, carry with them their insular reserve and other- 
ness. English traditionalism or, to express it more 
exactly, the respect for antique things such as cathedrals, 
universities, towns, monarchy, aristocracy, clubs, old 
trees and many other ancient and picturesque institutions, 
English sobriety, which, I must add, is counteracted 
by English fanaticism. Examples of both are contained 
in English literature, English humour and other quarters, 
And so on: I might go on enumerating everything 
whigh distinguishes the English from other nations, 
tribes and clans. But England is not only a geographical 
end ethnographical reality: England is, seen from the 
vutside, in many respects also something like an ideal, 
or, to put it more exactly, it represents several ideals 
which the world has accepted more or less universally 
and in which, rightly or wrongly, it perccives something 
by which England, and England alone, has increased 
the number of current ideals in the civilized world. 
You may say that this is a mistake, and that these ideals 
have been attributed to England by a historical mis- 
apprehension, or you can claim them as being something 
utterly and profoundly British. But in this case it must 
be your concern that, seen from the outside, England 
should genuinely reveal itself as a centre for spreading 
those British ideals. 
“ * * x 
The first of these ideals which the civilized world accepts 





as exclusively English is the ideal cf a gentleman, 
I might quote wittier definitions of what a gentleman 
really is, but for practical needs it will be enough to say 
that a gentleman is a man whom we can trust. We can 
rely upon his word and we can be sure that he will fulfil 
his dutics and his obligations. (He will do this simply 
because of his vast self-respect.) The nature of a gentle- 
man, however, includes not only willingness to fulfil 
obligations, but also willingness to accept them, to 
act at any time on behalf of those who are in trouble, 
those who are defending themselves against injustice 
or who, in a conflict of interests, are on the right side. 
I might put it this way: gentlemanliness is a guarantee 
that whatever happens within our reach will be fair. 
This applies to dealings between individuals and dealings 
between groups of people, but in the last resort it applies 
also to dealings between classes, nations and countries. 
The condition of the world in which nations and countrics 
profoundly mistrust each other is of necessity a most 
ungentlemanly affair. If there is occasion to fear violence 
and injustice, human society becomes something utterly 
different from the society of gentlemen. I may, in fact, 
say that there is such a thing as a gentlemanly mission 
in- world-wide polities, and its purpose is to aim at 
removing fear of violence and injustice, wherever it may 
be, and at finding roomy for confidence between naticns 
and countries. As things look today, the ideal of a gentle- 
man is one of the most urgent needs in the world, Would 
it be possible for this British ideal to thrive without the 
closest and most extensive co-operation on the part of 
the British ? 
* x x aM 

The second of these ideals in which we outsiders 
perceive a particular’ manifestation of the English 
character is something puritanical, something which is 
expressed by a word such as honesty, or whatever you 
may care to call it. The English, more than any other 
hation in the world, judge things and actions according 
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to whether they are fair, decent or, in fact, moral. More 
than any other people, you English cherish the firm belief 
that there is one morality and one distinction betweei 
good and evil which apply to all. The French are more 
inclined to believe in universal reason and_ universal 
jdeas, while you British believe in universal moral prin- 
ciples. In the somewhat dreary condition of the world 
today we feel the need for both these beliefs : we realize 
that nations cannot be united peacefully if they are not 
provided with some common reason and common views of 
what is decent, just, righteous, human and moral ; if, for 
example, they are not ‘apable in any circumstances 
of agrecing upon what constitutes violence, what consti- 
tutes an attack on human freedom and dignity, what 
constitutes gross and unjustified egoism and so forth, 
* * a a 

The third British ideal, which has been more or less 
adopted by the whole world, is democracy, not only 
democracy of institutions, in which France has an equal 
share, but also moral democracy, which consists of the 
personal freedom of each individual. As you know, this 
ancient and famous ideal of personal freedom, freedom 
of belief and conviction, is today denied or suppressed in 
a considerable part of Europe. With it is denied and 
suppressed also a portion of the British character which 
by the will of history has entered the development of 
mankind in general. Hence you must regard the present 
course of affairs as fateful to certain ideal English values ; 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to you what their 
fate will be, especially as the strugyle is taking place before 
your very eyes. Jt would appear that this ideal of 
personal freedom clashes with another modern ideal 
which is called Power, and in the name of Power 
moral freedom is being relegated to the lumber room, 

a ** * % 

Well, then, this too is “ England from the outside ” ; 
for this phrase, “‘ England from the outside,” does not 
denote merely the thousand and one pleasant and unique 
memories of things which foreign wayfarers have seen in 
your country, but also this wider aspect of the question 
and the expectation which centres on England from the 
countries beyond the Channel. The strongest impression 
which the foreign traveller takes with him from England 
is the certainty that England is, in good sooth, enor- 
mously English. ‘Today much depends upon whether, 
in the domain of ideals and their realization, England will 
continue to be enormously and unswervingly English, 


THE ENGLISH ABROAD 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


CURIOUS change in the demeanour of the English 
takes place directly they set foot on the continent of 
Europe. An aggressiveness which one would have be- 
lieved to be quite foreign to their nature begins to assert 
itself, and a mean-spirited disposition to haggle, which 
they would blush to exhibit at home. This is due, I 
think, to a deep-rooted conviction that all foreigners are, 
in the first place, despicable, and in the second place, 
intent upon getting the better of the guileless English 
who venture to travel abroad. ‘The average Englishman 
seems to sect out on his travels determined that he, at 
least, will not allow himself to be bullied and cheated, 
that he will uphold the reputation of his country for fair 
play and no nonsense, and that he must begin as he means 
It is this regrettable frame of mind which leads 
him into quarrels with petty officials, arguments with 
hotel-kcepers over the cost of a prix-fize meal, and similar 
Stupiditics which he would avoid with horror in his own 
country. He proceeds to shout at the customs officials, 
and to reward the porter who carries his numerous trunks 


to go on. 
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with a sum of money which he would not offer to a porter 
for carrying a suitcase in England. The customs oflicials 
inevitably shout back at him, the porter very naturally 
complains, and the Englishman departs in his comfortable 
train with a fine feeling of superiority over these hysterical 
and grasping foreigners, while he looks round the com- 
partment for a likely opponent in the battle which he will 
shortly wage in the cause of fresh air. 

The average Englishwoman travelling abroad behaves, 
on the whole, less indefensibly than the Englishman. 
She does at least drink, with pleasure if not with dis- 
crimination, the wine of the country in which she is 
travelling, instead of calling for whisky-and-soda and 
then complaining of the price of it. She has less con- 
fidence than the male traveller in the likelihood of 
making oneself understood in any country in the world 
by the simple method of speaking pidgin-English very 
slowly and loudly to the accompaniment of a large 
number of quite un-English gestures. Having cither 
too little assurance or too much common sense to make 
a fool of herself in this particular way, she adopts a 
procedure of her own. On alighting from @ train she 
rambles about the station in a distracted manner, 
demanding of alland sundry, ** 0% est le Cook's homme ? ” 
until that benign and braided personage appears at her 
elbow and relieves her of the necessity of further truck 
with the foreigners. This, while fostering the notion, 
popular in Latin countries, that the English are all 
either half-witted or mentally deranged, does not other- 
wise detract from the national character in the eyes of 
the world. When visiting a foreign capital, most 
‘nglishwomen discard the familiar burden of Burberrys 
and Baedekers and make a brave attempt to appear in 
appropriately urban attire. Their male relations, on 
the other hand, make no such effort, and are not ashamed 
to stalk about Paris and Brussels and Rome in dusty 
plus-fours and muddy brogues, smoking their pipes and 
staring condescendingly about them, for all the world 
as if they were walking through the village at home. 

The English, always the most enterprising travellers 
in Europe, were the people who invented a special 
equipment for travelling. Less determined excursionists 
of other nationalities had simply set forth on their 
journeys wearing such clothes as seemed appropriate 
to the oceasion. Not so the English. Inspired by a sub- 
conscious slogan—** A kit for everything, and everyone 
in the correct kit ’—-they proceeded to evolve the 
travelling-rug, always tartan, and, to the foreigner, an 
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unmistakable clue to its owner’s nationality; the . 
travelling overcoat, immensely long and _ provided A Broadcasting Calendar 


with vast pockets for the traveller’s myriad necessities ; 
the cloth cap, to replace more formal headgear in the 
train as a protection against those draughts which the 
foreigner avoids by keeping the window shut ; the dust- 
coat, a garment like a dressing-gown which enjoyed 
brief favour and now only survives comically in the 
German auto-mantel. This complicated outfit had at 
Jeast the merit which belongs to all forms of dressing-up 
-—it lent an air to the proceedings, removing them some- 
what from the prosaic paraphernalia of trunks and tips 
and tickets, and even suggesting that an element of 
pleasure might possibly enter into the stern business of 
travelling... Nowadays, unfortunately, the — typical 
English traveller seems to have abandoned all 
thought of a special wardrobe for journeys abroad, 
having made the regrettable discovery that the clothes 
ordinarily kept to be worn when gardening will do well 
enough for the purpose. 

There is, of course, another type of English traveller, 
‘who is not typical at all. He is-rare, but not as rare 
as I could wish him to be. He is the man who is not only 
determined, when in- Rome, to do as Rome does, but to 
demonstrate to the inhabitants of that city just how 
Roman it is possible to be. He is the man whose French 
accent has been elaborated to such a point of perfection 
that only very superior Frenchmen can understand him ; 
who has constant recourse to the latest argot, to the horror 
of crape-draped dowagers; who asks the Swiss head 
waiter if he is not indeed a native of the Midi as one can 
tell from his speech, hein ? He is the man who insists 
on talking politics to a porter in Miinich station until 
you are convinced that you will all three find yourselves 
in a concentration camp in no time. He is the man 
who knows the specialité de la maison of every little hotel 
in Europe, and insists on ordering an_ intimidating 
concoction which takes half an hour to prepare and is 
full of garlic, when all the time you are craving for an 
omelette and some salad. 

The two types are precise antitheses. The stupid, 
haggling, plus-four clad Englishman abroad considers 
it a point of honour to speak roughly to the little Frogs, 
and if compelled to address one of them for the purpose, 
say, of asking the way, he will march up to a Paris 
policeman on point duty and say abruptly ‘‘Gendarme— 
Notre Dame!” with a menacing, your-cathedral-or-your- 
Jife air which annoys the policeman enormously. ‘Lhe 
cosmopolitan type of English traveller, on the other 
hand, has learned long ago that it is one of the rules of 
polite life in France to gush to policemen. He will take 
off his hat to the fellow with a bow of a type so formal 
that it is now scarce ly practised in Europe except by the 
remnant of the ancient aristocracy of Sicily, and say : 
Je vous demande mille pardons, Monsieur 0 Agent, de vous 
déranger ainsi, mais je serais infniment obligé si vous 
auriez la bonté de m’indiquer la route dew...” The 
policeman’s surprise at being so addressed, though 
agreeable, will be almost equal to his astonishment at 
the temerity of the other type of tourist. If the abrupt 
enquiry is offensive, the over-elaborate one is highly 
diverting. 

For this reason, at least, the cosmopolitan type of 
travelling Englishman is less of a disgrace to his country 
of origin than the pig-headed type who stands upon his 
rights, calls all foreigners frogs, wogs, and dagos, and 
refuses to “ jabber their lingo.” It is better to be a 
source of amusement than a cause of offence, both as an 
individual and as an unoflicial ambassador abroad. It 
scems a pity, however, that the travelling English cannot 
inanage mere often to avoid both pitfalls. 
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The Theatre 


“Ding and Co.” By C. K. Menro. 
A NEW play by Mr. Munro is an important event, and if it 
seems something of a disappointment it must still be given 
the careful consideration due to so distinguished a writer. 
His subject on this occasion is war, and its social and ethical 
effects upon the various members of a single group, who 
typify different methods of response to the same situation. 
The scene is laid in a house on the south coast, owned by 
the politician Ding and his amiable and feckless brother 
(upon whom the play depends for comic relief of a curiously 
conventional kind), and inhabited by a miscellany of sons 
and nephews and a niece. When war is declared Lion and 
Tony and John join up automatically, their friend Fritz, 
who is a German, returns in haste to his country, abandoning 
the girl to whom he has just become engaged, and Hope's 
brother Robert, whose mother had been a German, remains 
behind as a conscientious objector. Ding is smugly dedicating 
himeelf to overwork at the War Office. 


At the Embassy 


In the second act the war is at its height. The temporarily 
disrupted group is brought together again, but for Fritz 
who is fighting for his country, to show how the state of 
war has affected them. Lion, who has recently acquired 
the V.C., is at home on leave, together with John and Tony : 
all of them seem to have accepted their participation in the 
struggle as a matter of course, without giving much thought 
to the problematical justice of their cause. The disenchanted 
Hope retains some detachment from the hysteria of the 
moment, but has lost any valid self-confidence she has had 
together with her lover. Ding, who in peacetime had brought 
to his conduct in publie life something of the ceremonious 
adherence to the proprieties that he maintained in his family 
circle, now sacrifices his principles daily to expediency, and 
systematically loses his soul to save his face. Robert still 
preserves scruples which prevent him from joining up, 
and the conflict between his point of view and that of the 
interests which Ding represents is displayed in a scene which 
is the most vivid in the play, however inconclusive we may 
think the arguments put forward on either side, Ultimately 
he surrenders to circumstances and goes off to the front, 
where he is promptly killed by a poison-gas invented by his 
friend Fritz, and his sister Hope, caught also in the convention 
of the moment, allows herself to be married to Lion, 

The third act shows the same group, or those of them that 
have survived, in the original setting. The war is over. Ding 
is still an evasive politician, with the same livery of unctuous 
rectitude. Lion is a helpless cripple in a bath-chair, living 
on the charity of his uncle. He is a burden to everyone, and 
the only offer of employment for him comes from the ex-enemy 
lritz, who, now that hostilities are over, has been welcomed 
in this country as an authority in lethal technique and given 
a highly salaried position in an armament factory. Even this 
opportunity is denied him because Hope has rediscovered her 
love for Fritz, and knows that the propinquity which 
acceptance of Fritz’s offer would bring would be fatal to her 
resolution not to desert the husband to whom she is now 
completely indifferent. In an epilogue, after Lion's death, 
Fritz and Hope are married, and Ding delivers an oration 
commemorating the international significance of the event. 

Mr. Munro’s general theme is close to contemporary reality, 
though it cannot be claimed that the arguments he has lent his 
characters substantially enlarge our knowledge of the subject. 
This is not, of course, in itself an unredeemable offence : it 
may be an essential part of a dramatist’s purpose to put only 
inconclusive and commonplace arguments into his characters’ 
mouths, the more convincingly to establish a certain level of 
reality: certainly we should have been surprised to find 
inspired pronouncements in this miliew. But character- 
drawing has evidently not been a primary consideration with 
Mr. Munro on this occasion. What remains in the mind is 
less the impression of a number of identifiable persons than 
the image of an atmosphere: we remember the compound, 
not its elements. Mr. Munro disappoints on two scores. 

The acting of the play left much and the production almost 
everything to be desired. Derek VERSCHOYLE, 
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The Cinema 


“The World Moves Oa.” At the Tivoli 

No perfectly sensible producer would have tried to deal 
with so much unwieldy material in a film of normal length, 
Yet the attempt was worth making, for The World Moves On 
though often failing to realize fully its underlying purpose, 
has some unusually impressive moments. After ; prelude 
in 1825, the story starts in 1914 and closes in 1929, following 
the fortunes of the Girards, a family from the Southern States 
who have built up a vast cotton business with branches in 
Manchester, Diisseldorf and Lille. In 1914 the daughter 
of the French branch marries one of the German sons, and 
Mary Girard, of Manchester, falls in love with Richard 
Girard, heir to the American interests. Soon afterwards 
war breaks out; and the film, besides keeping track of alt 
the family affairs, embarks on an elaborate panorama of war- 
time episodes in England, France and Germany. 

War scenes have often been filmed, but these—apart from 
the weird incursions of a comic negro who has enlisted by 


mistake—are as graphic as any I remember. Mary, left in 
charge of the Manchester factory after her father’s 


death, refuses to make munitions, and eventually her 
plant is taken over by the British Government. She marries 
Richard, who is fighting in the French Foreign Legion; and 
very soon he is reported missing. These sequences are all 
tersely effective—there is one curiously vivid glimpse of a 
German town on November 11th, 1918-—but later on, as the 
film’s moral purpose emerges more Clearly, it becomes far less 
convincing. 

The story, leaping forward several years, shows us Richard, 
who has survived to become head of the American business, 
planning a world combine of cotton interests; he is intoxicated 
with power and prosperity, while one of the French cousins, 
now a Roman Catholic priest, warns him that he is selling his 
soul for material success. This moral is conveniently driven 
home by the Wall Street crash of 1929, and the film closes with 
a rather vague emphasis on Christianity as the one stable hope 
of a world torn by economic distress and threatened with new 
wars. It is a sincere emphasis, but I should doubt whether 
the true interests of Christianity, or of the pacifism for which 
Mary continues to stand, are likely to be very well served by 
a pictorial sermonizing which does not— and cannot — examine 
any of the deeper causes of social unrest. 

However, the interspersed news-reel extracts showing all 
the chief countries arming and parading are a_ forcible 
novelty; and Captain Reginald Berkeley, the English 
author of the scenario, has very skilfully woven his propa- 
ganda into a reliable dramatic pattern. The acting, too— 
particularly that of Madeleine Carroll as Mary and of 
Franchot Tone as Richard—is quietly effective ; and the 
faithful reproduction of social detail, in various countries 
at various periods, is a triumph for the thoroughness of 
Hollywood's studio technique. An immense amount of 
-areful work has, indeed, gone into this picture ; its partial 
failure is worth more than easy success. 


“ The Richest Girl in the World.” At the Plaza 
Tis poor little poor rich girl is so afraid of being macried 
for her money that she employs another girl to impersonate 
her, posing herself as a secretary, When a likely suitor 
comes along, she keeps up the deception, even urging the 
young man to propose to the spurious Dorothy, who in 
private life is married to an Englishman, Various complica- 
tions ensue, some of them neatly entertaining, but this 
American comedy would suffer badly without Miss Miriam 
Hopkins, who has plenty of chances to display her gift for 
carrying off an artificial situation while remaining a recog- 
nizable human figure, The story would be far more con- 
vineing if it showed us more of Dorothy's life, with news 
papers always on her trail, but this theme is abruptly dropped 
and only her love affairs are considered. Within its narrow 
framework the film is skilfully contrived and well acted by 
a cast that includes Fay Wray and Joel McCrea; but it is 
seldom quite sparkling enough to justify its slender material. 
Cuarnes Davy. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Pioneer Farmers 

Nothing more remarkable or suggestive in the history of 
British husbandry has been published than the latest pamphlet 
on “ Progress in English Farming Methods,” a series issued 
by the Oxford research workers in general and Mr. C. S. 
Orwin in particular. Pioneers in British Farming is pub- 
lished at 1s. 6d. by the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Oxford. It chiefly concerns the family of Bomfords, from 
1823 to the present day. I have more than once made 
some mention on this page of their latest experiments in 
machinery, from funnel silos to motor-car hay-scoops ; 
but this historical summary of the family’s achievement 
will astonish even those familiar with the wonderful 
Worcestershire farms where most of the pioneer work has 
been done. If anyone wishes to understand the present 
transition in agriculture, he can learn almost all there is 
to learn on Mr. Hosier’s extensive farms at and -about 
Wexcombe in Wiltshire and at the various intensive farms 
of the Bomfords in and about South Worcestershire. 

* * * * 

Romantic Machines 

If there is romance in machinery—and after all ‘‘ Romance 
brought up the nine-fifteen *°—the story is as good as fiction. 
You cannot condense romance into a paragraph. Here 
I can mention only the bare results of these new ingenious 
methods, and apparatus and tools on one intersive farm 
of 250 acres producing wheat, fruit, potatoes and vegetables. 
The output has been trebled since 1920. In spite of this 
threefold increase the number of labourers has been reduced 
from 35 to 30, and heavy horses from 50 to 6. Yet the 
farm is a factory and the volume of output scarcely credible. 
All this modern school, in Essex as in Wiltshire—and its 
numbers increase steadily—make great use of the old and 
else almost worthless motor-car; some of which are taken 
to pieces and readjusted for special functions. Invention 
has been very busy. The latest of the tools is a mechanical 
hoe that goes in and out, “singling” the plants as well 
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as hoeing between the rows. It is the engineer who js le 
the van of farming progress. 
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Courageous Husbandmen 

England is very busy with agricultural experiments of all 
sorts. One new adventure is being made on a very lar 
scale on the Wiltshire Downs, near the scene of Mr. Hosier’s 
triumphs, but is of a diametrically different nature. 4 
farmer from overseas holds that sheep can be made to pay 
in England by the same wholesale methods that prevail in 
our Antipodes ; and some 3,000 to 4,000 acres of downland 
are to be cleared of all other farming operations to make room 
for the sheep. One point in the experimenter’s argument is 
worth close attention from those not well acquainted with 
land values in different parts. The English land is preferred 
to land overseas because it is much cheaper. What a strange 
eat-i’-pan is here! While land in Canada, New Zealand and 
to a much less extent in Australia was boomed to an absurd 
altitude, from which even now it has not sufficiently descended, 
the value of land in England sank to the vanishing-point. 

To quote examples within my own personal experience, 
you could buy Wiltshire downland for £4 or £5 an acre or less, 
while sheep farmers in New Zealand were paying £30; and on 
the Darling downs—on the way from New South Wales to 
Queensland—you must pay £12. At the same time £250 an 
acre was given for orchards in the Okanagan Valley of 


British Columbia. ie * - * 


“Knocking” England 

The truth is that we have ‘“* knocked * (as Sam Slick said 
our land, while more ardent spirits have boomed land in 
America and Australasia. That we have “ knocked” our 
land to a nether absurdity has been proved by Mr. Hosier, an 
agricultural reformer who bears comparison with Coke of 
Norfolk himself. The downland at Wexcombe has, I should 
say, trebled in value since he showed the world the right 
method of cultivating it and enriching it. Incidentally, one 
invaluable attribute in his open-air system is the health of his 
stock. Tuberculosis, the cardinal malady of dairy cattle kept 
in confinement, has ceased to threaten ; and even his poultry, 
though they are cabined, do not suffer from the commoner 
and worse ailments. 


The English Ranch 

Another method, also of sheep farming, is interesting the 
Oxford agricultural economists. In the latest number of 
The Farm Economist, the invaluable organ of the Oxford 
Agricultural Economic Research Institute, facts and figures 
are given of a system of “ semi-arable sheep-farming,” 
practised over the last ten years with success in Oxfordshire 
and on the Cotswolds. It is worth close study. Any system 
with arable in it has the national advantage of employing 
more labourers. Noone who has visited that desert. will 
forget the scenes that followed the virtual extinction of the 
labourer (and his village) on the Downs near Marlborough; 
but good grass farming may need more hands than bad 
arable farming. There is as much difference between good 
grass and bad as between ploughland and meadow. Wex- 
combe gives a good example; and Mr. Hosier has, in fact, 
been willingly compelled to increase his ploughland by the 
increase of stock on his grass. He needs the produce of the 
tilth for fodder if not for food. 

* * *% * 
A Capacious Crop - 

A beneficent believer in posterity is afforesting a small 
area of his property with oaks that he has himself grown from 
One little plot that has flourished was sown with 
acorns taken from the crops of birds. I have this week, 
merely for curiosity, followed his example. The stimulus 
was the discovery of no fewer than 21 acorns exactly taken 
from the crop of a young cock pheasant. The bird, as 
the pigeon, must have at least the digestion of an ostrich. 
None of the acorns showed the very least sign of being affected 
by their experience. Incidentally afforesters appear te 
differ diametrically in their theories of the right method of 
transplanting oaks. One advises great care in not damaging 
the tap root. The other says that the safest course is to cut 
the tap root; an arbiter is required. W. Bracn Tomas. 


* * % 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


0 The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPEcTATOR.] Z 


ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY IN 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sm,--The political situation in India today is extremely 
favourable to England despite what people may have to say to 
the contrary. There is no question of confusion, and one can 
clearly see the silver lining behind the cloud. 

The Indian earthquake of January last which loomed as a 
great disaster has had salutary repercussions on Indian 
Politics. The great cataclysm was a signal for the suspension 
of the campaign of Non-Co-eperation and Civil Disobedience, 
and a political truce subsequently followed with the idea of 
genuine Co-operation among officials, non-officials and Con- 
yressmen. At an important meeting at Patna Mr. Gandhi ten- 
dered, to quote his own words, “ respectful co-operation ” 
to Government on behalf of the people. Soon after, the 
All-India Gongress Committee held an important session at 
Patna in May, 1934, and formally announced its decision to 
suspend the Civil Disobedience movement at the instance of 
no less a person than Mr. Gandhi himself. It further sanc- 
tioned entry into the Central Legislature and the various 
Legislative Councils of the Provinces with a view to co- 
operation with the Government of India. A Board was formed 
known as the Congress Parliamentary Board with the avowed 
intention of setting up Congressmen as candidates for clection 
to the different legislatures of the country. The Bombay 
session of the Indian National Congress has now ratified 
these proposals, and even maintained a dignified silence on 
the question of the Premier's Communal Award which 
threatened to be a bone of contention. Now the Indian 
National Congress is the body which is truly representative 
of the views of Nationalist India, so that minor differences 
of opinion among other parties do not affect its position in 
the least. Since the Congress has now held out a definite 
vesture of good will to the Government (albeit indirectly) it 
behoves England to respond to the same with alacrity. One 
feels convinced that failure on her part to seize this opportunity 
will spell disaster to both countries. 

It is true that the Congress does not openly approve of the 
constitution foreshadowed in the White Paper, but the fact 
remains that it is in no rebellious mood today. It is, therefore, 
amenable to reason. Mr. Gandhi, who has a tremendous 
hold on the country, has won over to his side the sober and 
saner elements within the Congress. While administering 
sharp rebuke to the Socialists in the Congress he said : 
* You Socialists, can you ever realize your ideal of complete 
national independence even in fifty generations?” So, 
judging from circumstances it may very well be said that the 
Indian. political-situation is under the control of responsible 
persons who mean business. If Great Britain comes forward 
at the present moment with a constitution showing an 
appreciable advance on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
ihe present unrest in India will have been considerably 
pacified. 

The White Paper has undoubtedly its drawbacks, but the 
intelligentsia of the country realizes that, on the whole, it is 
step forward in the direction of the goal of self-government. 
It is admitted on all hands that as a result of the White 
Paper proposals about three and a half million people will 
be enfranchized. In other words, the number of people 
having votes will be ninefold greater than under the present 
constitution. To quote the words of a reliable authority: 
“The control of Military, Foreign affairs and to some extent 
the Fiscal Policy, will continue to be reserved, but in other 
respects the ministers appointed will be responsible to the 
Assembly. In the provinces there is no doubt that full 
responsible Government is going to be established if the 
constitution embodied in the White Paper is implemented. 
The nomination of officials and non-officials will cease to 
exist. The council will, therefore, consist of elected members. 
The Ministers will be responsible to the council for their 
nections as ministers.” It will thus be seen that the brighter 
side of the White Paper is not altogether ignored by reasonable 
It will not be injudicious, however, to 
The proceedings 


INDIA 


politicians in India, 
utter a word of timely warning to England. 


of the conference of conservatives at Bristol and the ACtiviticg 
of Mr. Churchill have alarmed the people and created g SU. 
picion about the sinister designs of Diehards on India, It iy 
apprehended that even the White Paper recommendations 
may be whittled down by the incorporation of such Matter 
as indirect elections, reservations of special branch police and 
extra securities for pension payments. On November 22nd, 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee is expected to submit ity 
report on the proposed new constitution for India. Thy 
only way to allay suspicion would be to translate that report 
into law as expeditiously as practicable. Rightly has the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava condemned the “ iron hand” 
in politics in his address to the Ulster Unionist Labour Asso. 
ciation, while General Smuts’s recent plea at Dundee for self. 
government for India has given no mean satisfaction to the 
aching heart of India. Utterances like these are helpful in 
restoring India’s confidence in the good faith of the British 
public. ; 

Mr. Gandhi’s retirement from the Congress, which is now 
a settled fact, means the withdrawal of a very powerful 
tempering influence from Indian politics. Unless there is 
a statesman-like solution of the Indian problem the Socialist 
or Terrorist forces of disruption may assume larger propor. 
tions than they did in the past. The choice is, therefore, 
England’s ; whether she will encourage the forces of moder: 
tion in the Congress and in the country, or those of uncom. 
promising extremism. Indeed, India’s present gesture means 
England’s opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ISHVARINANDAN Prasap 
(Advocate, High Court), 
Lohanipur, Patna, E.I. Ry., India. 


[To the Editor of Tux SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your article entitled 
“ A European Foreign Policy ’’ and your remarks concerning 
General Smuts’s denunciation of the idea of “an armed 
League.” 

In view of the misunderstanding which his speech has 
created in some quarters, may I recall to your readers the 
following passage from a memorandum of the League of 
Nations written by General Smuts in preparation for the 
Peace Conference in Paris ? 

“It is because of this power of tho economic and finandial 
weapons that many writers are-of. opinion- that the obligation 
for action by members of the League should not go beyond the 
use of these weapons. My view, however, is that they will not be 
enough if unsupported by military and-naval action. +A power 
military State may think that a‘sudden military blow ‘wilkachiove 
its object in spite of boycotts, provided that no greater military 
reaction from the rest of the League need be feared. This fear may 
under certain circumstances be a more effective deterrent than 
even the boycott ; and I do not think the League is likely to prove 
a success unless in the last resort the maintenance of the moratormm 
is guaranteed by force. The obligation on the members of the League 
to use force for this purpose shovll therefore be absolute, but-the 
amount of the force and the contribution from the members should 
be left to the recommendation ef the council to tho respective 
Governments in each case. It will probably be found convenient, 
and even advisable, to absolve the small members of the League 
from the duty of contributing military and naval forces anid to 
be satisfied with their participation in the boycott. *The obligation 
to take these measures of force should be joint and several, 
that while all the members are. bound to act, one or more who ar 
better prepared for action or in greater danger than the rest may 
proceed ahead of the others. In order.to secure world peace | would 
pile up the dangers’ and risks in front“of an intending breaker 
the moratorium. Should the rigeurs of maritime warfare be mitigated 
at the speace and_a measure of freedom be restored to the seas 
in the direction contended for by President Wilson, I would advocat 
the power of full revival of all these rigours as against such a law 
breaker,” &e. 

This is the League that General Smuts desired to crea, 
and which Artiele 16 of the Covenant (drafted as it was In the 
British Foreign Office and with all the expert guidance of the 
British Service Departments) was intended to bring into 
being. Who doubts that if it were a practical reality today 

. . , _ 
it would enable us to obtain disarmament and stable peace: 
Yours, &ce., Purir Noew Bakek 


43 South Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
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AN EASY CHAIR 
MADE TO MEASURE 


The invention by Hamptons of the 
remarkable Chairometer enables 
them to offer for the first time in 
history a “ made-to-measure”’ 3 
Service for Easy Chairs without in 3 
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select any type of chair you fancy : 
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ments as described herewith and 
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MUCH LARGER INCOME 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
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Yo on entire capital) 


with 


SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL SUM, 
LATER, FOR DEPENDENTS... 


If it were not for your dependents, of 
course, you would buy an annuity and 
have with investment worries 
once and for all. You might more than 
double your Income and ensure its 
continuance throughout your life. But 
your dependents must be considered. 


done 


The Sun Life of Canada provides the 
solution to your problem. Its special 
Plan jointly takes care of both you and 
your dependents. It gives you a much 
larger Income immediately and for as 
long as you live, and it provides a sub- 
stantial capital sum at your death. 


The Plan is adaptable to your individual 
requirements. Behind it are assets of 
£125,000,000. Why be content with 
half the income you might enjoy? 
Think what comforts and_ pleasure 
would be yours if your income were to 
be doubled! Think—and act. 


If you will let us know your age and the 
amount of Capital at your disposal, we wail 
send exact figures accordingly, without 
obligation to you. Send Enquiry Form or 
letter. The Capital invested may be to any 
amount above £200, 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
Cxcorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limiicd Company) 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


Dthave Kisvsccspssecs 
invested (or to in- 
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glad to know what 
income this sum 
would provide, and sian gee cepa eimaidel this 
what 
would remain for 
my dependents. 


amount 
Evact Date-of Birth. css. .cevcsenssooew 
Spectator, 23/11/34, 











===, 
WAR AND MR. CHURCHILL 


[To the Editor of. Tux Specraror.]} 
Sir,—-Mr. Winston Churchill’s broadeast talk had a strangely 
familiar sound. Most of his speech, and some of his sonorous 
periods, might have been quoted from the Naval debates of 
25 years ago, did one substitute the word * Aeroplanes" 
for ‘* Battleships.” We have heard it all before. 

What he did not tell us, however, was the ground on which 
he bases his presumptions. No doubt he has access to the 
information of our Intelligence Department, who should 
know what Germany (the potential enemy to whom hy 
referred) is doing: if he has evidence that she is rearmip 
with the intention of attacking Great Britain, let him produceit, 

Historians will probably confirm the now generally accepted 
view that the Great War was not deliberately planned by any 
nation, but while our statesmen were warily treading among 
the armed camps of Europe, the guns accidently went off, 

Why does he think that Germany wants to attack us? 
Not for our treasure : the last War showed that assets become 
a liability when the victor tries to collect them: an enemy 
can no more remove a nation’s material resources, without 
peril to his own, than he can our British Isles to Canada, 
which Mr, Churchill rightly said was insuperably difficult, 
Our gold reserves would cost more to collect than their 
value, and our colonies, unless surrendered willingly, would 
be a thorn in the flesh. We have no treasure which would be 
worth fighting for that can be transferred without loss to the 
victor. 

To revise the injustices of the Versailles Treaty? Then 
let the nations who imposed it remove this cause of quarre 
by a long overdue just revision of its terms. Our citizens are 
tired of mere rhetoric, no matter how highly placed the 
speaker may be, but are competent to assess the value of 
evidence. If our Government know that we are in military 
peril, as the speeches of some of our statesmen would appear 
to suggest, let them table the facts, and we will judge as to 
their value. Till that is done, we will assume that Germany 
has also learned, as we have, the lessons of the late War, and 
will sleep quietly in our beds at night in spite of all that the 
war-monger tells us.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. ANGUS WATSON, 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND PASSCHENDAELE 
[To the Editor of Tae Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—[ read with some surprise the opening of ** A Spectators 

Notebook ” this week, containing the formal letter of con- 

eratulation which was addressed by the Prime Minister, on 

behalf of the War Cabinet, to the Commander-in-Chief in 

france, on October 16th, 1917. 

My surprise was that a journal which one respects for its 
fair-minded attitude, should regard such a document as of 
relevance to the controversy on Passchendaele, or of the 
least historical significance. In the circumstances of the 
time, the Prime Minister could hardly write less. But, in any 
case, the answer to it is surely embodied in two of the facts 
given in Volume IV of Mr. Lloyd George’s memoirs. 

First, that early in October the War Cabinet was officially 
informed that the British casualties up to the 5th of that 
month were 148,470, whilst the German casualties wert 
255,000—a grossly misleading statement. 

Second, that when the Prime Minister visited G.H.Q. 
towards the end of September, to prove their statement 
that the Germans were reduced to their last reserves, he 
was shown a cage of prisoners, and had to admit that the 
men were a weedy lot—whereas, actually, G.H.Q. had 
telephoned to warn the Fifth Army of the visit, and instruc 
tions had been given to have the able-bodied prisoners 
removed from the cage.—-Yours, &c., B. H. Lippe Hatt, 

60 Gloucester Place, W.1. 

[Janus writes: So when Mr. Lloyd George went out of 
his way to add an expression of his personal confidence " 
Sir Douglas Haig to the War Cabinet's congratulations, It 
all meant nothing. Everything, indced, would have bees 
different if Mr. Lloyd George had seen “ able-bodied 
prisoners instead of “ weedy ” prisoners in the Vifth Amy 
cages. As for the casualty figures Mr. Lloyd George himsel! 
admits that his statement on that point is disputed—d%s It 
most emphatically is.] 
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‘BETTER BE POSITIVE 


THAN SUPERLATIVE’ 
—says the Vicar 


THREE NUNS 









HAVE been invited to write another advertise- 
ment for Three Nuns. Ought I to wallow in 
superlatives, and say that this is immeasurably 
the finest tobacco ever known? Let me rather 
stick to what is beyond controversy. For instance: 
if you look into your pouch after you have 
emptied it of its last pipe.load of Three Nuns, you 
will find there perhaps a speck or two of dust, and 
not a shred of waste. This alone makes Three 
Nuns a truly economical tobacco to buy, even if it 





The orig inal tobacco of curious cut—I J2id. an OUNCE does cost one-and-twopence-halfpenny an ounce. 
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Ioued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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THREE MONTHS 
COMFORT FOR £140 TO 
AUSTRALIA AND BACK 
FIRST CLASS® 

ROUND VOYAGE TICKETS 


ORIENT LINE 


MANAGERS @ ANDERSON, GREEN & COMPANY LID. 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C.3 
ALSO @ 14 COCKSPUR STREET S.W.1 

t AUSTRALIA HOUSE STRAND W.C.2 
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ti To all who 
ii stand with their 
i backs to the fire! 


Hi It is really quite warm outside—providing you go 
far enough outside. To Devon, for instance. To 
Torquay in particular. To the Palace for the very 
particular. 

Not only do we trap the sunshine, we keep it 
switched on! Standing on the Babbacombe heights 
the hotel positively basks—even in mid-December 
—while Europe contains no two finer sun-lounges 
than those which flank the Palace ballroom. 

If you are forced to spend Christmas in your own 
baronial hall, remember the slightly sunburnt are 
at a premium under the mistletoe. Acquire that 


fashionable tan NOW at the 


PALACK 
HOTEL TORQUAY 


(Aberdonians! Golf is free to our guests on two courses 
—our own and the full 18-hole Country Club Links. 
Everything from squash racquets through indoor bowls 
to talkie pictures are included in the terms.) 














A beautiful gift book 
illustrated by 
EDWARD CARRICK 


SO FAR SO GLAD 


by EDWARD SELSEY 
10/6 net 


This sumptuous volume, 
containing an original and 
highly diverting story, by 
Edward Selsey, of the 
adventures of King Cyrus 
and Prince Frigidaire, 
half fairy-story and half 
satire, is illustrated with 
over a hundred remarkable 
pen drawings by Epwarp Carrick, the son of 
GORDON CRrAtG, and already well known for the 
exceptional beauty of his drawings. The volume 
is printed throughout in green and black, on 
Windmill laid paper in Bruce Rogers’s Centaur 
type, and is beautifully bound in buckram and 
marbled paper. No expense has been spared to 
produce a volume of unique attractiveness. 7/ie 
edition ts limited to 750 numbered copies. 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TOUCHING THE ORIENT 


Six Sketches by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 5/- net 


In this series of sketches from the Orient Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell paints in bright colours scenes where eastern life is 
thrown into high relief by some contact with the west: the 
Dinka, giant negroes of the Sudan, relic of some Golden Age 
in their stature and beauty; the mosques of Cairo and the dusty 
streets of Oran; the freaks and beggers of Relizane in Algiers; 
and the temples of India where human endeavour seems to have 
run to seed im prodigal and meaningless ornamentation. 








ASPECTS OF MODERN 
POETRY 


by EDITIT SIFWELL 8/6 net 


The new tendencies in modern poetry sometimes seem so 
puzzling that readers feel unable to establish in their minds a 
clear picture of which living pocts are worth reading, or how 
one stands in relation to another. Among the poets dealt with 
are W. B. Yeats, ‘T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Sacheverell Sitwell, 
and W. H. Davies, while many others are estimated and dis- 
cussed, Miss Sitwell’s vigorous and combative style is a whole- 
some antidote to those priggish forms of critical writing which 
do so much to discourage poctry reading. 


WILD ANIMAL MAN 


The life story of Reuben Castang—The ape man—told by 
R. W. THOMPSON, author of “Down Under,” etc. 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 
“ Among liveliest and most exciting of picaresque circus stories 
... extremely instructive reading.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
“Combines excitement and humour with real interest.” 


—The Independent. 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE HIDDEN FEAR 
[To the Editor of Tur. Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—I would be grateful if you would allow me to appeal ty 
your readers for support for a scheme to help us genera] Prac. 
titioners in dealing with certain cases of suspected Mental 
disease. 

The family doctor is placed in a very difficult position in 
those cases where the patient refuses to go to a hospital op 
clinic and cannot afford to have a specialist brought to hj, 
home. The diagnosis is often extremely difficult, and | fee} 
strongly that no general practitioner should be placed in the 
position where he has to decide the question without expert 
help. As things are at present the family doctor canng 
escape the responsibility ; he must take the risk one Way or 
the other. 

I suggest that the same provision should be made for thes 
mental cases as is made for maternity cases. If a family 
doctor has a maternity case where expert help is urgently 
needed, and where the patient cannot be moved and cannot 
afford to have a specialist, the doctor can apply to the publie 
health authority to have a specialist sent out. 1 understand 
that the difliculty in regard to the same scheme in mental 
cases is the cost. But the cost would not be more than the 
cost of sending out maternity specialists, and I think that it 
is agreed by all of us that the money spent in sending out 
maternity specialists is extremely good value. I have dis. 
cussed this scheme with general practitioners, mental spe. 
cialists, public health officers and other officials concerned, 
and all support it. It seems to be simply a question of cost, 
The cost is a matter for the general public, and I cannot 
believe that the public would grudge the money.—I an, Sir, 
&e., R. L. Kircmne, 

Wetherby. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN 

[Vo the Editor of Tum Specraron.] 
Sir,—-Your Special Correspondent in Tokyo must indeed be 
complimented on his ingenious attempts to represent the 
danger of war in the Far East as due equally to Japanese 
fear of Soviet ‘ aggression’ and to Soviet fear of Japanese 
aggression: and to use the occasion for the advocacy of an 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Perhaps you will permit me to 
remind him of a few facts. 

No Soviet economist, or political writer, has ever suggested 
that “ Japan cannot relinquish the goal of wider expansion 
in Asia.” The Soviet Press always gives due prominence 
to those saner elements among the Japanese capitalist parties 
who recognize the folly of the aggressive policy of the Japanese 
feudal militarists. A recent example is the space given in 
the Soviet Press of November 12th to a striking article on this 
subject by Mr. Nakano in the magazine “ Koiso.” 

But the fact is that, while your correspondent would be 
hard put to it to find any Soviet writer who has advocated 
Soviet ‘* expansion” in Asia, or against Japan, nothing is 
easier than to find leading Japanese statesmen and journalists 
who have advocated Japanese expansion—beginning with 
the late War Minister, General Araki. Your correspondent 
talks at large of “ activists’ on either side who want to 
force the hand of their Governments before the enemy gets 
too strong. Let him name a single public statement of this 
kind on the Soviet side, whether by leading statesmen or by 
obscure provincial journalists. We can give him plenty of 
quotations on the Japanese side, from the Nichi-Nichi, 
the Nihon, the Japanese-controlled Harbin Press, and 
other newspapers. 

If the policy of ** expansion * were only confined to speeches 
and articles, there might be less cause for anxiety. But, 
after all, there has been the bombardment of Shanghai: 
there has been what your correspondent so mellifluously 
describes as the Japanese “separation * of Manchukuo 
from China. It requires a considerable measure of —ingenv- 
ousness, shall I say ?—for your correspondent to compare 
the Soviet Union's construction of forts and air-bases on what, 
after all, is its own territory, with open Japanese war prepam- 
tions on territory conquered by military aggression only 
three years ago, with air bombing of civilians, burning of 
villages, and every similar atrocity: and to suggest that 
Japan believes it is ** acting defensively.” 
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Orders sent to any part of the world—specially packed airtight tins for abroad. May we send you copies of our Lists? 
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Thick, Lustrous 
Hair at 55 


ACH DAY rub a little 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL well into the roots of 
your hair. This will keep it 
in perfect condition, impart 
to it a lovely glossiness and 
long delay baldness. ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL has 
been famous as a hair tonic 
and dressing for 140 years. 


Send for Free Booklet 
Of Chemists, about the Hair. 
Stores and 


Hairdressers. 





A. ROWLAND & SONS LTD. 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 4 

















Hunger: unsatisfied 
and satisfied 


Normal hunger, satisfied at proper intervals, is a sign 
of health. Unsatisfied hunger is the forerunner of 
debility and disease. 


Our Mission satisfies the hunger of children and of 
a — |} despondent, work- 
ii : % less men. 


| 


H) Aaah 









Every donation of 
£1 we receive pays 


NB Aa 


a AN Nea | Hl Breakfasts for 

B. >| AVAL BANES | | 8 boys and girls, 
Wty 
Were 





i Hf or 

WTI Substantial 

anise — —— . 60 meals for un- 

SLT Ye ee ane ESL employed 
men. 


EXIT THE WORK-SEEKER,. 


Your gifts to this indispensable work will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by 


The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


ast end 





MISSION 22. enue7 
ALF SARAH and 
t ; 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, will, be pe as 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. for your response. 
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Your correspondent suggests that the way to ensure 
peace in the Far East is to give Japan a sense of Secutity 
by “the establishment of a friendship with England" 
which, bearing in mind the already well-known tenderness in 
Foreign Office quarters for Japan, means an alliance, He 
even asserts, with suspicious haste, but without a shred of 


_ evidence, that it is probable that Japan would not make 


use of this ‘* to sharpen her attitude to Russia.” 
Your correspondent in Tokyo can believe this if he likes, 
I think all reasonable people who know what happened in 
1931, let alone those who have ever read the Tanaka Memop. 
andum, will prefer to believe with you that a renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance ‘* would be an unqualified disaster.” 
As for a Soviet-Japanese “‘ alliance,”’ and your correspondent’; 
historical excursions back to 1910 and 1916, he appears to 
forget that the Soviet Government, even as a member of the 
League, is a Government of proletarian dictatorship and not 
one of Tsarist landowners and imperialists.—Yours faithfully, 
Friends of the Soviet Union, E. H. Brown 
33 Ormond Yard, W.C.1. (For the Working Committee), 


TOO STRENUOUS SPORT 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—Surely you make an overstatement in saying that sport 
can evidently promote antagonism. . . between nations. I donot 
believe that Italy is any less friendly to us than she was before 
the England v. Italy football match. 

I feel a large number of good sportsmen would agree that 
when games degenerate into a business or bring out “ war. 
like’ feeling among the competitors, they had _ better be 
dropped—at any rate, for a time. 

I do hope though that you, Sir, and all who write on sport 
will differentiate between the single direct contest and the 
more ‘“‘ open” competitions, such as the Olympic Games, 
Nothing but good came from these, when they were celebrated 
in 1928, at Amsterdam, and in 1982, at Los Angeles, in which 
over 50 nations were competing.—Yours truly, 

ABERDARE, 

1.Lowndes Square, S.W.1. 

[We entirely agree regarding the Olympic games.—Ep, 
The Spectaior.| 


NOT QUITE MEDIAEVAL 


[To the Editor of Tue SpEecrator.] 
Sir,—Educationists will endorse your criticism (The Spectator, 
November 16th, page 743) of Lord Hugh Cecil’s defence of 
child labour in his speech at the Church Congress ;_ but may 
I be allowed to protest against your describing Lord Hugh’s 
attitude as ‘‘ mediaeval’? The Middle Ages could never 
have sponsored such an argument for the simple reason that 
it would never have been understood ; its validity (such as 
it has) dates from the industrial era. Besides, the family 
of Cecil does not derive from the Middle Ages, socially, 
politically, or in the matter of religion, and to couple them 
together must, I imagine, be an embarrassment to both 
parties.—I am, Sir, &c., S. J. GOsLING, 

Alton, Stoke-on-Trent. Editor, The Sower. 


IN DEFENCE OF BASIC ENGLISH 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sir,—I write to protest against a sneer at Basic English. 
It is perhaps excusable that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, aa 
older man, should not take the trouble to read what Basie 
English is, or is intended for. But it is shocking to find 
that Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, who reviews Sir Arthur's book 
in The Spectator of last week and says in his review that “ not 
so many years ago after all” he sat at his feet, should commit 
the same fault. 

In the first place it is incorrect to say that “ prayers” 
and ‘sins’? are not given in the Basie English dictionary. 
It gives ‘ prayer—Request to a Higher Being” (page 7) 
and * sin—crime: bad (act). Do wrong.” But apart from 
that, who ever suggested that Basie English was supposed to 
deal with “ nymphs” or “ orisons” ? In one of the most 
recent public statements of its inventor, Mr. C. K. Ogden, 
reprinted from a broadcast discussion of a few months back 
in Professor Levy's book, The Web of Thought and Action 
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o MEALS 


COLD & HUNGRY 


This picture shows one of the 
TEN MOTOR 
FOOD KITCHENS 

by means of which The 

Glvation Army fights hunger 

ech winter in selected centres 

of destitution in Great Britain. 
lat winter NO LESS THAN 

7,000 GALLONS OF HOT, NOURISHING 

SOUP, representing over 200,000 MEALS, 

WERE GIVEN AWAY FREE. In addition, 

10,000 MEALS of meat, vegetables and a sweet, 

were given away free, and 50,000 MEALS 

were sold under cost, all the work of the 

Motor Food Kitchens. 

Three other districts are urgently needing these 





























Each new one built and com- 


Motor Kitchens. 
pletely equipped to our requirements costs £350. 
A donor is paying for one in the hope that the 
money for the others will be given, in time for the 
coming winter distress. Gifts, marked ‘* Motor 
Food Kitchens,” will be gratefully received by 
General Evangeline Booth, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 














The debt of the Churches 


to the 


Moravian Missions 


All denominations of the Protestant Church 
owe much to the example of the Moravian 
Missionaries who 


for over two hundred years 


have gladly chosen the most difficult fields of 
labour in earth’s darkest places. This work is 
much hampered by its inadequate income. 
Please help soon and generously by sending 
your contribution to 


onAVIAN /ViissiONS 


CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
70a, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 








| CHRISTMAS 
FOR ALL 
W. H. SMITH 


BOO K § 


GIFTS | 
FROM | 
& SON 


DIARIES | 
FANCY & | 


STATIONERY 

FOUNTAIN LEATHER 
PENS & GOODS 
PROPEL- CALEN- 
LING DARS 
PENCILS SUNDRIES 








At the nearest Bookshop of W. Hl. Smith & Son 
you will find just the right gifts for all your friends, 
at the prices you want to pay. There are Books for 

all tastes ; dainty gift Stationery in handsome cabinets ; 
Fountain Pens and Propelling Pencils (ask specially 
to see the W.H.S. “ Seal Pen ° which costs only ; /5); 
attractive Fancy and Leather Goods; Diaries and 
Calendars for 1935 and many other pleasing gifts. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls, too, display 
a selection of new Books and many Stationcry 
Sundries that make useful little presents. 





CHOOSE YOUR CIHIRISTMAS CARDS AT TIE BOOKSHOP 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents.: Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers 
1,500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, 
London, W.C.2. 
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CERDIEHINCERINERINERINERINEHINCEHINEHINEINERINEHINERI NERD 
A CHARMING BOOK 


TWILIGHT 
IN 


SCOTLAND 


by NORMAN BRUCE 
6/- 
With an Introduction by J. J. BELL 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


3 JOHN SMITH & SON (GLASGOW) LTD. 


COED LDPC CDPD ORS 


Rebuild 
your = 
health 


... in beautiful 
wooded 
Hertfordshire 


A Hydro and Health Home, combining the very latest facilities 
for the application of Natural and Medical Science. .- All the 
amenities of a first-class Hotel plus the most modern Hydro- 
therapeutic and Electro-curative apparatus. 

The Stanboroughs’ equipment includés* Electric Baths’ High 
Frequency, Radiant Heat, lonisation, Diathermy, Nauheim Bath, 
Sitz Bath, Phototherapy, Electric Light’ Bath, Bergoriie Chair, 
Artificial Sunlight, Massage, X-Ray, Baths of all kinds. Resident 


CETL 
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yi 


ERIN ERINERINCEHIC ERD 











Physicians 

Write for details of special Christmas Programme, and for FREF. 
Booklet (A) which describes in the restrained words of Medical 
“cientists The Stanboroughs’ proud successes in the fight against 
ill ully illustrated. Complete Tariff. 


The STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. y29377°ssse. 











LAMLEY & CO. 


Established 1875. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
BOOKSHOP 


1. 3. and 5 Exhibition Read, London, S.W.7 


KENsington 1276 


THE 


EVERYTHING FOR 

STUDENTS - AND 

BOOK-LOVERS 
CHRISTMAS LISTS ARE NOW READY 


Near Seuth 
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De: Lofely haute 


NORWICH 
UNION | 


vegterevesser 


HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH : 
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both Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and his erstwhile pupil Mp 
Dobrée may read (page 116): “ There's no suggestion that 
Basie is to be used by an Englishman or an American in 
place of normal English. It is not designed for Writing 
verse; or for the sort of advertisements which get their 
effect chiefly by playing on the feelings.” 

In fact; Basie English purports to be British, American, 
Scientific, International, and Commercial. It is very generous 
of its dictionary to give “sin” and * prayer,” however 
useful the former may be in commercial life.—Yours faith. 
fully, Henry Deactr, 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 





“THE INCREASE OF DRUNKENNESS” 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—While I do not dissent from the general conclusion 
indicated in your comment on the datest-drunkenness figures, 
may I add a consideration of some importance in a comparisog 
of 1983 with 1931 ? . 

I refer to the difference: in the quantity of alcoholig 
beverages consumed in the two years compared. The higher, 
drunkenness figures in 1931 are probably not wholly unrelated 
to the fact that the consumption of spirits, beer and wine: 
was notably higher in 1931 than in 1933.—I am, Sir, yours, &e, 

The Reform Club. ARTHUR SHERWELL, 


THE INTERDICT OF INNOCENT III 
|To the Editor of Tur Speecraror.| 
Sir.-May I very briefly correct an error in my letter on thig 
subject 2? [ stated there that the document quoted by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch is not printed among the collection of 
Innocent IIT’s letters in Migne’s Patrologia. ‘This, as I now 
remember, is incorrect. It 7s printed there in an appendix, 
with a reference to Marténe as the source (Opera Innocenti 
JIT, Vol. 1V, col. 190), and this was actually one of the 
books in which I verified the text. The point I really wished 
to make was that Marténe’s MS. is the sole ultimate source for 
the document, so that my argument is not affected, but I 
apologize for the slip.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuomas M. Parker, 
St. Mary's Presbytery, 15 Harrington Square, N.W.A. 


Poem 


Wuart the eye delights in no longer dictates 

My greed to enjoy : boys, grass. the feneed-off deer. 

It leaves those figures that distantly dance 

On the horizon’s rim: they sign their peaec, in games, 

What is put away, stays removed : music which taps 

The soft drums of the ear I do not sleep with 

Though whispering through my blood. Why should faces I 
pass, — | i 

Lights under evening trees, bewilder the breath 

That is a noteless, perpetual engine ?- Make mind reconsider 

Projects ? 





There was a wood 

Habitation of foxes and fleshy burrows 

Where IT learnt to uncast my childhood, and not alone, 
I learnt, not alone. There were four hands, four eyes, 
A third mouth of the dark to kiss, two people 

And a third not either ; and both double, yet different. 
I entered with my self. I left with a woman, 


Goodbye now, goodbye : to the early and sad hills 
Dazed with their houses, like a faint migraine. 
Orchards bear memory in cloudy branches, 





| The entire world roared in a child’s brain, 
| It suffers accidents. Now, I am yours. 
| My questions only had their answer 
When they were fully put. 
“There are two questioners, two answerers, 
| They must mect in a wood.” 
The question, the answer 
| Were never yours or mine, but always, ours. 
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THE 


Motoring 


Ir is inevitable that at just this time of year every owner 
of every sort of car should begin the winter-long game of 
designing his own ideal. Perhaps it is not so much a game 
as a protest. The motor-show, though it has long lost the 
last vestige of its glamour, is still remembered as a place 
where all sorts of ideas were to be seen in tangible form. 
The owner remembers some of them and is sorry that features 
A, B and C find no place in his own car, a sparkling 1935 
or a dingy 1925, but gives thanks that D, C and E and perhaps 
the rest of the alphabet donot. He remembers the extravagant 
statements that filled the papers and clouded his judgement 
during those exhausting 10 days and wonders that anyone 
eould for one moment have been taken in by any of them. 
He has seen some of the newest marvels on the road, may even 
have heard the first ugly stories about them, and he remembers 
again that every year it has been the same thing: the ideal 
ear is not one but a thousand, and his utterly different from 
all others. And at the same time he envies sundry owners 
many of the tricks and fancies of their latest idols. 

Another reason why the dark months are mainly devoted 
to passionate criticism is that motoring is then generally 
rather disagreeable. Saloons and other forms of closed cars 
are certainly far pleasanter places in which to travel through 
December murk and cold than their predecessors, but if 
you are ever going to find out just how uncomfortable your 
fashionable car can be, it is now. It is not, as a rule, really 
uncomfortable, but no man is fit to judge a car or anything 
else in life when the wind is in the east. You discover that 
draughts find their way past all the clever barriers set up by 
the most intelligent designers, that the best windscreen wipers 
are incapable of dealing with a heavy flurry of snow or the 
rain that is flung in solid sheets at the screen by a sou’-westerly 
gale, that you do, after all, get cramped or tired or both 
after 100 miles. In all probability things are not nearly 
so bad as you make them out to be, but the fact remains 
that in winter you are in fault-finding mood. Justly or not, 
you think of a dozen ways in which the best cars in the world 
can be immediately improved and you wonder what designers 
do by way of earning their doubtless enormous salaries. 

And so you begin to design the car which, if it is not 
everybody's ideal, you think anybody ought to be able to 
buy in any shop anywhere. And vou begin by writing down 
everything it must be or have. I do it myself every year, 
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The Ideal Car and English Comfort 
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sometimes more often, and so I can sympathize whole. 
heartedly with The Spectator reader who wrote to me last yw, 
from the Transvaal. He gave me a formidable list of thj 
he wanted. All of them were perfectly reasonable thin fi 
any man to want in 1935, but, as I was obliged to tel] hin. 
few if any cars made today contained them all. In fact, ] 

not think of a single one, from the cheapest to those that are 
expensive that people are never quite sure, within a hundred 
pounds or so, exactly how much they do cost. I routed out 
Show catalogues, disinterred Show articles from the decent 
obscurity in which they had been laid away for reference in 
another year’s time, rang up all sorts of innocent people 
to make what must have seemed to them idiotic inquiries 
I remained as wise as I was before. The ideal car is not yet, 

Much, naturally, depends upon what you or I call ag 
ideal car today, tomorrow or next week. To take a y 
simple instance, I thought for about six months that a 
freewheel was quite a pleasant gadget to have about the 
ear. That was until last week, when, while trying a rather 
expensive, not to say pretentious, car, I suddenly discovered 
that if there was one new thing really superfluous in g 
properly designed car it was a freewheel—superfluous and 
on the whole risk-making. You, on the other hand, may 
look at it from the opposite point of view. It saves your 
transmission and your engine, it soothes the nerves of the 
fussy passenger, and you piously hope that it saves petrol 
and oil. It is well worth while to you. Next week, on 
another car, it may seem to me to be an admirable fitting, 
It is absurd to make hard-and-fast rules about gadgets, - 

In course of time and point by point I hope to construct, 
on paper and without the handicap of ‘* costing,” the sort 
of car I think most people will want by the end of next year, 
the sort I want for myself today. It is easy and it is difficult, 
This I have learnt anew from my Transvaal correspondent, 
Individually, the things he and I want, and two or three 
more I want besides, do not or should not cost very much, 
but T understand very well that it might not pay to incor 
porate the lot in one car priced at less than several hundred 
pounds. In the meantime I have lately taken out two 
ears that embody two of the essentials of my ideal car, 
That memorable machine will have a driving-seat exactly 
like the one they provide for you in the Humber “ Snipe” 
saloon which has four windows. 

Now that is among the three first essentials of the ideal 
ear, always supposing the car to be so neble a machine that 
you are unhappy when you are not driving it, feeling its 
mouth, as Stevenson might possibly have said, as he did 
of a schooner, divining its temper. And it is, so far as my 
experience goes, particularly an English essential. I have 
sat in good English driving seats, in abominable travesties, 
in Little Eases, in makeshifts that were neither one thing 
nor the other, just as I have endured the same in foreign 
rars; but when it comes down to absolute comfort, which 
is the main essential to safety, the English coachbuilder is 
unbeaten. 

He is unbeaten in the 14-h.p. Rover, but for a different 
reason. As driver you sit well enough, as you do when 
dozing blissfully in the back seat, but in no car that I have 
yet tried are all four occupants so cleverly arranged. The 
back axle is behind you all and not actively agitating yout 
spine. I do not pretend to know how it is done, and I do 
not think it matters at all. The fact remains that the 
passengers of the 14-h.p. Rover are taken proper care of 
and the driver of the Humber * Snipe” need not shift his 
position by so much as half an inch in a day. I had no 
need to and I am not easily pleased. 

Another outstandingly English essential is to be found in 
these two very nice cars. They are both very quiet. quiet by 
English standards, which is to say that they are just about 
as quiet as any modern car can be. If you look back upon 
the story of the car from the days when there was about one 
English car of any use to about six foreign ones, you must 
remember that we have always made a fuss about what we 
called silence, a lower power of noise, as it were. It was 4 
good fuss to make, and today it is true that the least nowy 
‘ars, in both engme and gear, are English. ‘The Rover has 
always been quiet {the new type, I mean), and this years 
entry is strikingly so. The * Snipe ” was noisy at one period 
of its development, and it is now as quiet a really fast car as! 
know. At all engine-speeds you hear very little from the 
bonnet and net much more from the gear-box. It will do 
over 70 miles an hour and climb a very steep hill as if it were 
no more than a traflic-hitch, effortlessly and with just 4 
pleasant hum. Power for power, the Rover does the same 
things. In neither do you feel the impulse of the engine 
the drive of the gear. 

English comfort, English efficiency. They must both be 
found in my idea car, 4 must also have the “ Snipe © sprilif 
ing, which 1 thought exceptionally good. The prices of | 
are just about right—£490 for the 24-h.p. car and £318 fot 
the 14-h.p. JOUN PRIOLEAT. 
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SUN AND HEALTH 


Egypt offers you both—now—during these dreary winter 
Egypt’s beauty is of both man’s and nature's 
planning. Man made her temples and her 
tombs—Nature gave her glorious sunshine 
the whole day long and a delightful climate. 


months. 


Specimen 


ive Tour, 
a «| Egypt offers you escape from your own 
3% days ays i fi ¥ 
sited) from winter this year—and at a cost which 
£59 will come as a delightful surprise.* 

— Fully inclusive return tickets at reduced rates are 
1 re issued from British and Continental ports. Avail- 

able from November to February when the 

Obrainable climate is at its best. 


from Steamship 
“Winter in Egypt” brochure with full 
details of Inclusive Tours and other inform- 
ative literature, profusely illustrated, sent gratts 
and post free on application to P 


; EGYPT TRAV:L INFORMATION BUREAU (ETH) 
& » 29, Regent Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


Companies or 
principal Tourist 
Agencies. 


















YOU GET A £ FOR A £ IN EGYPT 


There is no loss on exchange, and with lower hotel costs, 
this country provides the finest value for a Winter Holiday. 





COOK’S NILE STEAMERS. The most comfortable 
and the best-equipped river service in the world. Many 
of the most interesting antiquities can only be reached 
by river. For fares, which include sightseeing, ask for 
programme, ‘ THE NILE VOYAGE,” and for inclusive 
tours of Egypt, ‘“‘ WINTER SUNSHINE.” 


GEIS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Offices throughout Lenden and Provinces. 















WINTER SPORTS 


ENGELBERG 


THE SKIER’S PARADISE 


Room, meals, heating, kur-tax, music tax, sports tax, and | 


tips from 
16/-, 18/6 or 21/- PER DAY 
Sun and snow | 


} Funicular and aerial ropeway to 6,500 feet. 
from November to April. Fine bobrun. Open and covered | 
curling rinks. Splendid skating and tailing. 


WHY NOT ARRANGE A PARTY? 
Free rail and hotel for organisers of parties of 16 or more. 
ili details from the 
ENGELBERG INFORMATION BUREAU, 
103/113 Regent Street, London, W. I. 


Or any travel agent, 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON & GENOA 
BY FAST MAIL SHIPS FOR 


EGYPT CEYLON SUMATRA 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS «JAVA 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO 
RANGOON, AUSTRALIA AND THE FAR EAST 


SHORT SEA TOURS 
TO ALGIERS, VILLEFRANCHE 
AND GENOA 


SPECIAL SEASONAL FARES TO EGYPT & CEYLON 































































FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPL Y= 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN 
60 -HAYMARKET->LONDON - S-W:!? 
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this Xmas present 


Take one of these Tours to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 28, 1934. Jan. 11 and Feb. 1, 1935. 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 
£90 first class ; £60 second class : £30 tourist class. 
Fares to poh South African Po pres on applic anion. 


GHRISTMAS TOURS TO MADEIRA. 
Dec. 14 and 21, 1934 from Southampton. 
Reduced Return Fare, £20 first class. 
































Write f for illustrated folders to: 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, Leute, &<¢. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Local Agents. 
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ately conjure up a vision of Switzerland and its beautiful 

towns, but many other centres have also achieved renown 
in this respect. The Austrian Tyrol is probably the most 
popular spot after Switzerland, though the north of Italy, 
the French Alps and the Pyrenees all have their adherents, 
and there are even parts of Spain, including Andalucia, where 
ski-ing enthusiasts are catered for. Many people are sur- 
prised to hear of winter sports in Spain, but the slopes of the 
Sicrra Nevada above Granada provide excellent ski grounds. 

Norway and Sweden are once again coming into their own. 
Norway, indeed, claims to be the birthplace of ski-ing. 

Unfortunately, the exchange seems to be against us in most 
countries where one wishes to go in winter. In Scandinavia 
we are fortunate as the exchange is tied to sterling. In Spain 
the exchange is definitely in our favour, but though winter 
sports are indulged in, Spain has other more definite claims 
as a tourist centre and the journey is a comparatively long one. 

In choosing a place for a winter holiday there are, of course, 
many points to be considered. First of all, the place in 
question must be of sufficient altitude to be reasonably sure of 
good snow ; it must not be too deeply sunk in a valley to be 
cut off from sunshine unless there is immediate and easy 
aecess to more open spaces ; it should be within easy reach of 
Icngland, 

There are a number of centres which can lay claim to these 
various attractions. Austria, and particularly the Tyrol, 
is one of the loveliest spots that anyone can desire, and the 
famous Arlberg technique soon turns a novice into an expert. 
lkitzbiihel, St. Anton, Igls, Obergurgl and Innsbruck are some 
of the finest eentres, and Innsbruck in particular has made an 
effort this year to attract visitors by its reasonable inclusive 
prices. The town itself only stands about 1,700 feet high, 
but a service of motor coaches and a cable railway enable one 
to ascend to an altitude of nearly 9,000 feet, giving a run down 
to Innsbruck over a distance of nearly ten miles. The town 
also boasts the second largest skating rink in Austria, and the 
famous Berg Isel ski jump allows jumps of over 90 yards to 
be made—a feat to be seen to be belicved. ‘There are two 
cable railways which enable one to reach an altitude of over 
6,000 fect in about thirty minutes, and at this height there is 
always snow between November and May. 

Last season Sestri¢éres jumped into tashion and the average 
person knows it from the pictures of its hotels of very modern 
design. In fact, rude folk have likened them to the silos 
in which farmers store their crops. At the same time few 
people except those who have actually visited it have a clear 
idea where the piace is situated. It lies to the west of Turin 
and not very far from Modane, one oi the fronticr stations 
between France and Itaty As it is some 6,600 feet above 
sea level and has cable railways ascending to Monte Sises and 
to Banchetta, both of them well over 8,560 feet above sea 
level, there is always plenty of snow, but the altitude ts trying 
to some people, particularly those who come straight trom a 


ie the popular mind the words “ Winter Sports ” immedi- 


is 


Winter Sports 
. «  « Centres 


sedentary life in England and try to jump straight into the 
strenuous activities of ski-ing, skating, &e. 

The winter resorts of the Pyrenees are not very well know, 
in this country though more English people are now inclinin 
‘towards them. Cauterets is one of the best known. Ite 
nearly 3,000 feet high but the snow is apt to be uncertain, 
and those whose time is limited are advised to go to some of 
the centres where sport is sure. 

When one comes to Switzerland there is such an embarrag. 
ing choice of good centres that it is hard to make selection, 
Mirren, Wengen, Pontresina, St. Moritz, Davos, Kandersteg 
and Engelberg are all wonderful places providing every Variety 
of fun. Generally speaking, Switzerland has its winter sporis 
industry so well organized that wherever the visitor goes to he 
is certain to find some important and interesting competitions 
being contested. The races and competitions generally start 
just before Christmas, and this year Miirren * opens the ball” 
on December 18th with the Bracken Challenge Cup, whilst 
Engelberg has the ski races for the Joch Pass Challenge Cy 
on December 29th. The Engelberg Open Ski Race is held 
on January 5th; the Public Schools Down Hill Race at 
Mirren on January 9th; the Kandahar Challenge Cup at 
Miirren on February 12th, and the British Open Air Ski 
Championship at Wengen on February 26th and following 
days. The Championship of Central Switzerland is held at 
Engelberg on January 26th and 27th, whilst the University 
Ski Races for the Championship of Switzerland are held at the 
same place on January 19th and 20th. 

Ice hockey enthusiasts will find the World’s Championship 
Tournament being held at Davos on January 19th to 27th, 
whilst St. Moritz has the World University Championships 
not only in ice hockey but in skating, bobsleighing and 
ski-ing from February 4th to 10th, and in the same place the 
Bobsleigh World Championship will be held on the Cresta 
Run on February 14th and 15th. 

Engelberg, too, has the Championship of Switzerland for 
Luges on its famous 2}-mile bobrun with 382 corners on 
January 23rd and 24th. 

The big event in the curling world, the competition for the 
Jackson Cup, will be held at Engelberg from January 2ist 
to 25th. 

Needless to say, there are many other events of all types at 
practically all winter sports resorts throughout Switzerland, 
but those mentioned are some of the most important. 

The lighter side of Switzerland, naturally lies in the merry 
tailing parties which take their sinuous course through the 
village streets after the serious work of the day is done, 
-arties of laughing youngsters of all ages (and both sexes) 
mounted on their luges trail one behind the other at the back 
of a horsedrawn sleigh or sometimes a motor-car. The longer 
the tail the more it wags and the more difficult it is for those 
at the rear to keep their luges. Falls are frequent, but the 
party does not stop to pick up lost passengers; it merely 
slows down and half the fun is the scramble to remount the 
moving luge as it sways from side to side. All the big hotels 
have frequent dances ; the cafés have jazz bands and some of 
them present cabaret shows. Occasionally, one comes across 
the native Swiss bands, though the music they produce is not 
suited to the modern English styles of dancing ! 

Of course, the cost enters into every holiday and, as I have 
said before, in most winter sports centres the exchange Is 
against us. An effort is being made by the Swiss authorities 
to tix the exchange at 16 Swiss franes to the pound sterling, 
and this will probably be done before the season starts. 

At one centre at least—Engelberg—the authorities have 
wisely decided not to wait on Government action, for the 
hotel proprietors have met together and decided to quote 
their English visitors in sterling, and not only this but to give 
a price which will include meals and room and all those itr 
tating extras such as sports tax, kur tax, music tax, heating 
and tips which have, in the past, made such enormous addi- 
tions to the bill. They have also decided to reduce their 
charges drastically in an effort to meet the situation and 
recover sone of their lost English visitors, and it is possible 
to obtain good accommodation for as little as 16s, a day with 
no annoying additions for taxes and tips. The second-class 
hotels are making a charge of 18s. 6d. a day and upwards, 
whilst the first-class hotels have a minimum rate of 218 
The second-class return fare is not much over £9, and is evel 
cheaper if advantage is taken of the special trains being 
organized by some of the leading tourist agencies In London, 
it will be seen that once again a winter sports holiday ts still 
within the reach of those who can get away from the 
fog and gloom of England and take advantage of the bright 
sunshine and crisp atmosphere. W. T. B. 
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done, 
seXes) HICKIES offer you not only Winter 
back Sports at new low inclusive prices, 
onger but also comfort at a new high level. 
those Throughout the journey by the 
t the “Winter Sports Special” (never more 
erely than six in a carriage), your seat Is 
t the reserved. On arrival at your chosen bs 
rotel centre you are absolutely free to do 
neot Bf Jou wish. APPLY FOR PARTICULARS 
— ENGELBERG |... 15 days 8 
| cy ue es ay . 
s not DAVOS. 8.15 days 6 tothe SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
KITZBUHEL (Austria) .. Wdays £13 0 0 
have 3 SPECIAL PRIVATE PARTIES 11B REGENT STREET 
ge 1s These prices include absolutely everything—coveri ing 2nd class rail, ae) N 'D) (@) N : Ss WwW. 1. 
rities via short sea route, full accommodation at the hotel 3, baths, after- 
rling, noon teas, gratuities, sports fees, kurtax, and FREE SKIING OR THE LEADING TRAVEL AGENCIES 
° TUITION. There are no annoying extr: as—you know EXACTLY 
3. what your holiday will cost. A 
have 1. Leaving December 22nd for GRINDELWALD 
» the 15 days Hotel National ; 719 6 
ti 15 days Hotel Alpenruhe .. én 15 0 
uote 2. Leaving December 28th for ENGELBERG 
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irti- 17 days Hotel Bellevue P .. &27 9 6 
; 3. cen, i 3rd for DAVOS 
iting 7 days Hotel Wettstein .. .. £2519 6 
iddi- 4 days Hotel Seehof oe .. £23 9 6 
their NO EXTRAS—EVERYTHING INCLUDED. 
and Similar parties leave throughout the season. 
sible For full particulars of these and other winter sports holidays, write, 
. phone, or call: 
with 
class 
rds, 
21s, 
sven rd > ” 
cing The House of Personal Service 
don, i “ ; (Dept. XH.) ; 
still 25 COCKSPUR STRE ET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
he Whitehail 2094. 
Be ALSO AT 12 Chapel Road, WORTHING. 
ign 6 Booth Street, MANCHESTER. 
3, 31-33 Hanover Street, EDINBURGIL 
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Finance 
Another Year of Recovery 


Two years ago, when writing the financial article for the 
Christmas number of The Spectator, conditions were 
such that it was difficult to say anything of a very 
Christmassy or cheery nature. Last year, however, I 
was able to describe the year 1933 as one of undoubted 
recovery, with a lifting of the depression in some direc- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that the year 1933 marked 
the collapse of the World Economic Conference in London. 
Today it is possible to describe the year 1934 as one of 
still further recovery, with many favourable features. 
In fact, it would be true to say that in some directions 
the year must have produced handsome Christmas 
boxes, and among those chiefly favoured in that respect 
must be included the Stock Exchange community and 
a certain section of British investors. 

It may be well, of course, to remember that there is 
still anothér month of the year to run and, as usual, I 
shall reserve my more exhaustive survey of the year and 
the prospects for 1935 until the close of next month. 
And if in what follows I should be inclined to emphasize 
the favourable developments of the year, let it please 
be remembered that this is a Christmas number, an 
occasion, in fact, when we are supposed rather to count 
our blessings than dwell too greatly upon our misfortunes. 

INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES. 

Nevertheless, in referring, as I shall do later, to some 
favourable features of the year, including the state of 
the National Finances, the improvement in home trade, 
and the rise in securities, it is necessary to recall the fact 
that these favourable developments have taken place 
in spite of the fact that one of the main factors in the 
situation, namely, international politics, has been a cause 
of increasing anxiety throughout the year. Assassin- 
ations of Statesmen at various foreign centres have dis- 
turbed markets from time to time, and there has been 
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‘growing uneasiness with regard to the situation jy Ger 


many, with particular anxiety towards the end of the y 
in view of the approach of the date for the Saar plebiscite 
These unsatisfactory conditions in international affa. 
occasionally caused some set-back in securities, but the: 
influence has -usually been short-lived and, indeea: 
coupled with the extreme ease in money, anxiety wig! 
regard to international affairs seems to have accentuataj 
the demand for high-class investment stocks, 
Rise 1x SEcURITIEs. 

For undoubtedly the outstanding feature of the yey 
has been the continuance and intensification’ of the ease 
in money, At periods during the year the Governmen 
has been able to borrow on its Treasury Bills at the loy 
rate of } per cent. per annum, and these conditions 
combined with the-low rate of interest obtained by the 
public on their banking deposits, have forced the invest 
into the Stock Markets, with the result that there has 
been quite an extraordinary rise in public securities. 
A year ago I stated that in the case of 365 securities 
selected by the Bankers’ Magazine there had been ay 
appreciation in market values for the first eleven months 
of 1933 of no less than £500,000,000. — For the first eleven 
months of the current year this same group of securities 
shows a further appreciation in market values of not far 
short of £600,000,000, and while the rise has been most 
marked in British Government securities, the advance 
has also extended into many other departments of the 
Stock Exchange, including prior charge stocks of English 
Railways, Industrial shares and also the shares of Gold 
Mining companies. In fact, so far as_ long-standing 
holders of securities are concerned, and also so far as 
speculative operators for the rise are concerned, the past 
year has been a golden one, and on paper, at all events, 
a good many investors must find themselves richer than 
a year ago. 

ANOTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 

Needless to say, however, this extreme cheapness of 
money, with its effect upon investment. securities, has 
not affected all interests alike, and however pleasant it 
may have been for old holders of Government securities 
to have the opportunity of selling their stocks at a very 
high price, their joy has been chastened by the extreme 
difficulty of reinvesting the money in equally sound 
securities giving an adequate return of income. More 
over, it has been a year when, speaking generally, the 
Debtor, not only here but in other countries, has benefited 
at the expense of the Creditor and all lenders of money 
have been passing through a very trying time. This is 
particularly true as regards the banking and discount 
interests where the very low rates for money and the 
scanty demand for advances has probably made the year 
an excecdingly trying one for the banking world. More 
over, and in spite of the fact that cheap money has 
brought satisfactory results in certain directions, including 
the British Treasury, I do not find myself quite able to 
describe the abnormal cheapness of money as one of the 
really good features of the year. 


RevivInG TRADE. 

There have, however, been other directions in which 
recovery has been noticeable during the year 193). 
Owing to the unsatisfactory international condition 
already referred to, our export trade has not made much 
progress, but there has been a further expansion in home 
trade, both wholesale and retail. and these conditions 
have found their reflection in a further moderate improve 
ment in the figures of unemployment, the total at the 
end of October showing a decrease of nearly 200,00, 
compared with the same date in last year. Moreover, 
this same evidence of greater trade activity and increasel 
spending power has been expressed in the traffic receipts 
of the English Railways. Thus, for the first forty-five 
weeks of the current year the aggregate receipts of the 
four trunk railways showed an increase of no less thal 
£5,057,000, whereas for the corresponding period of 1933 
the same companies exhibited a decrease of £1,014,000. 

New Carira. ACTIVITIES. 

Moreover, the cheapness of money and the more hopeftl 

feeling with regard to the domestic outlook has givel4 


(Continued on page xiv.) 
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Finance 
(Conlinued from page 822. 


great stimulus to borrowing operations during the year. 
Notably, Australia has been able to convert not far short 
of £100,000,000 in debt obligations, thereby securing a 
substantial reduction in the amount required for the 
service of her external debt. It is not only Governments, 
however, which have been successful in reducing their 
debt charges during the year; -many industrial com- 
panies have also been able to convert outstanding 
debentures carrying high rates of interest into new 
debentures giving «a comparatively low yield, and 
in this manner they have been able to reduce 
their charges on loan capital and to that extent have 
improved their general position. All this, of course, 
should be helpful to conditions in the new year and, 
always supposing that nothing occurs to disturb inter- 
national peace, there is every reason to look forward with 
hopefulness to the industrial outlook in the coming year. 


Ture TAxpayver’s Curistmas Box. 


Nor must it be forgotten that there is another section 
of the community which has received a Christmas box 
during the past year, and its benefits will shortly become 
apparent at that most opportune moment when owing 
to the unpleasant number of bills which come in after 
Christmas anything in the way of relief to the family 
Exchequer is doubly welcome. I refer, of course, to 
the reduction of 6d. in the Income Tax announced in 
the last Budget. It is a measure of relief which has 
already been felt by those who have found that 4s. 6d. 
instead of 5s. has been deducted from dividend warrants, 
but the fullest measure of relief will be experienced 
next January when Income Tax payers under Schedule D 
will benefit by this lightening of the Tax. The year 
has also been a fairly good one from the standpoint of 
the. Exchequer. I have already referred to the extent 
to which the Chancellor has benefited in his borrowing 
operations on Treasury Bills by the extreme cheapness 
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es 
of money, and in addition there is no reason to ¢ 
of the manner in which the Revenue itself has 
flowing in. At the same time, recognition has also to 
be made of a considerable rise in the National Expenditure 
but to speculate upon Budget prospects for the comin, 
year might, perhaps, slightly jar the cheery note of 
Christmas which I have endeavoured to sound jn thig 
article, 


omplain 


GENERAL CONVALESCENCE, 


As I have already said, I must leave until the enq of 
the year a more careful reference to the possibilities fo, 
1935. It must, of course, be obvious to the most sy rs 
ficial observer that much—and_ perhaps everything— 
will depend upon whether in the new year anxieties 
concerning the international political outlook are to be 
increased or lessened, and the whole world is in fy 
too sensitive a state to regard any fresh international 
conflict with feelings other than dismay. It is not only 
in this country that during the past year there haye 
been signs of convalescence, for the moderate rise which 
has taken place in certain commodities has given fresh 
hope to many foreign countries producing those com. 
modities, such, for example, as South America and 
Australia, and, given a more assured international 
outlook, there is every reason to believe that convalescence 
will continue and extend over a wide area. Nor must 
it be forgotten that there are certain facts in the present 
situation which contain within them the elements of g 
great industrial expansion in the years to come if only 
international conditions permit. For some few years 
now there has been a gigantic hoarding of gold all over 
the world, both by the Central banks and by private 
individuals. Fears as to the political outlook and 
fears as to the future of currencies have been responsible 
for these wasted hoards of gold, but if events ‘should 
only shape in the direction of an assured international 
peace and of a stabilization of currencies by all the 
leading countries as the result of international co-oper- 
tion, these stores of gold would once more be added to 
the world’s monetary stocks and in themselves would 
give a fresh impctus to business. 

These, however, are matters which only the future 
can determine, but as regards the year whiel is now 
drawing to a close, it is at least possible to rercrd that 
in the face of many adverse influences there h>- beena 
great improvement in this and in some other countries 
and so far as Great Britain, at all events, is coacerned, 
we may well at the close of the year raise our Ebenezer, 

Axtuur W. Kuippy, 


s 7 
Financial Notes 
Active MARrkeETs. 
Tue great strength of British Funds and kindred stocks 
continues to be an outstanding feature of Stock Markets. 
During the earlier part of this week there was a moderate 
reaction in Government securities on profit taking, but prices 
since have rallied, and in very many cases are at the highet 
points touched for nearly thirty years, while in the case of 
post-War Loans high records have been established in neatly 
all instances. No more striking example perhaps of the great 
rise which has taken place in Government Stocks could be 
given than the case of the present 3} per cent. War Loar, 
which now stands at a much higher price than was ever Coll: 
manded even by the old 5 per cent. Loan. There has, how 
ever, also been a certain amount of realization of British Funds 
by the public, and the proceeds have been reinvested elsewhet 


* * % * 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of Mitchells and Butlers, tle 
Chairman, Sir William Waters Butler, had a good report t 
place before the shareholders, though, in dealing with the 
increase in profits, the Chairman reminded shareholders that 
it was a case of comparing the results of fifteen months 
trading with twelve nionths hitherto. After speaking in ters 
of some caution with regard to the outlook, Sir: William gt 
some very interesting inypressions of a visit paid by him to the 
United States and Canada. With regard to the United States 
and the effect of the abolition of Prohibition, Sir William 3" 
he gained the impression that brewers and retailers 1 the 
United States and Canada are determined to prevent #! 
repetition of the errors of the past, “ which, being so grea! 

(Continued on page xvi.) 
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ASSURED INCOMES 


People to-day, quite rightly, are thinking of msurance 
in terms of income. ‘The suggestions referred to here 
are in keeping with this trend of thought. 


Income for Present Needs 


A Canada Life Annuity brings stability of income to those past 
middle age. By this means capital producing a meagre 33 per cent. 
can be made to yield from 7-20 per cent. per annum, according to 


age, with perfect safety. 


Income on Retirement 


For those who desire security of income in the future when the time 
for retirement comes, there is the Canada Life Endowment Policy. 
A moderate premium paid when earnings are highest cnsures a 
satisfactory income in the later years. 


Income for Dependents 


Of special interest to the young married man is the Canada Life 
Assured Income” Policy which makes sccurity cf income certain 
for his dependents, at the minimum cost. 


Income for Education 
The man with a growing family can ensure his children’s education 


by a Canada Life Educational Policy. 


Particulars of these policies will be sent on application to 


J. R. Wandless, F.I.A., Manager. 
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in a few years’ time.” 


Published by Strakers, Ltd., 


“We venture to think that any hospital inaugurating, to-day, one 
or more of such a scheme would be well satisfied with results 
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‘© Every dead body buried within our 
walls receives 1ts accommodation at 
the expense of the living and to their 
detriment.”’ 


Public Health Report, 1859. 





BE 


That the above statement is as true to-day as when it 
was made over seventy years ago by Sir John Simon, 
then Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
is proved by this remark of Sir John Robertson, Professor 
of Public Health, at Birmingham in June 1934. 


“1 would like to make everybody know what an offensive process 
earth burial is, and what a quick, clean process cremation is when 
” 


done in a modern Crematorium. 
New Crematoria opened in October at Birkenhead, 
Newcastle and Plymouth, brings the total to twenty- 
nine established m Great Britain, and many others 
are in contemplation. 


Cremation 1s the simplest way of rendering “ ashes to 
ashes ©’ so that our bodies do not become a nuisance 
or cause trouble to those who live after us. You can 
support this view by registering your name-as desiring: 
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(3 cremation at death : it will cost you nothing. » 
(8 @ To ensure cremation with a minimum of @ 
a @ trouble and expense to your family, a @ 
N @ fixed payment of £5 5s. Od. only—or six © 
{2} @ annual subscriptions of one guinea—covers @ 
3} @ all Membership dues during life and pro- e 
N @ vides for your FREE CREMATION at death @ 
{2} @ at any Crematorium in Great Britain. @ 


“ PHAROS ”—a 32 pp., quarterly journal devoted to 
Cremation, 2s. 6d. per annum post free. 


SLY BY 


Full details of membership, free registration forms and illustrated 
crematorium brochure forwarded post free on application to S.P. 


THE CREMATION SOCIETY 
23 Nottingham Place, London, W.1 


(near Baker Street Station) 
Telephone : Welbeck 4169 
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" Special Christmas Appeal. 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1. 
Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing to the 
este Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the Colonies, their 
Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or 
other temporary distress, 
The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are guided solcly by the 
WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a marked 
increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the needs. Gifts 
of Clothing of every description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 56,000 cases of clerical distress. 
Scerctary—CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N. 
Bankers—WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 
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exaggerated by the enemies of the trade, brought about 
ul-conceived and ruinous legislation.” In the course of 
public utterances made by Sir William during his visit ay 
States, he emphasized the point that in his opinion the — 
system of the distribution of alcoholic beverages, which on” 
advance temperance, was that only sufficient retail] distribyt; 
centres to meet the requirements of the public should 
licensed. This protection, he said, ‘* would ensure an ad th 
return to the producer and retailer, enabling them to give : 
value to the consumer, and make possible that beverages 
food should be served under the best conditions ang j 
pleasant surroundings.” . 


* * * * 
TELEVISION: DEVELOPMENTS, 


Following upon the publication of a very Satisfactory 
report, some interesting statements were made at the recent 
annual meeting of Electric and Musical Industries by thy 
chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, concerning future developments, 
including, especially, those connected with television, Th, 
chairman recalled the fact that in 1929 the Gramophone 
Company, Ltd., purchased from Marconi’s Wireless Telegrap} 
Company its rights and business for the sale of broadcasting 
receiving sets, while that company retained its rights fq 
transmission apparatus. In view of the large experience of 
Marconi’s Wircless Telegraph Company in the field of radig 
transmission and the rights they had retained in that field 
arrangements were entered into with them, resulting in the 
formation of the Marconi-li.M.I, Television Company, Ltd, 
in which both companies had contributed their interests jn 
the transmission of television of high definition. The chair. 
man explained that the main business of the new unde. 
taking would be to supply transmission apparatus to the 
broadcasting authorities, both here and in certain foreign 
countries, while their company retained all its rights in the 
field of television receiving sets. It was anticipated, said 
Mr. Clark, that this would become a profitable feature of its 
business, once television broadcasting had begun and 4 
public demand created. 

% % * % 
Paint Provits, 

The report recently published of Lewis Berger and Son, 
Ltd., the paint manufacturers, thoroughly justifies the 
increase recently announced in the dividend; the profit for 
the year was £102,460, compared with £74,405 for the 
previous year. After paying a dividend of 10 per cent, 
against 7} per cent., there is an increase in the carry-forward 
of nearly £22,000. Much of the increase in the profits for 
the year has come from the subsidiary companies, all of 
which have operated at a profit. The balance-shect reflects 
the general expansion in business, the assets, including 
British Government securities entered at £134,592, being 
below their market value. 

% % % % 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The latest report published by the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank is a thoroughly satisfactory one, showing 
a substantial inerease in deposits from under £29,000,00 
to over £32,000,000. Somewhat better business conditions 
in Australia are also suggested by the rise in advances and 
other assets from £24,984,000 to £26,218,000. This item, it 
should be noted, is reached after deducting provision for bad 
and doubtful debts and contingencies rescrves. The gros 
profit for the year showed a trifling decrease of a little under 
£7,000, and, owing to a considerable decrease under the head 
of taxes, the actual net profit increased by just over £2,000 
to £221,565. After placing £15,000 to the reserve and £5,00 
to the staff fund, the dividend is maintained at the rate of 
5 per cent. tax free, and a further sum of £50,000 is placed 
to Bank Premises Account. The policy of carrying a large 
balance forward is continued, the present balance of £275,741 
being rather higher than a year ago. The cash position 
remains strong, and the bank is manifestly in a fit condition 
to play its part in any increase in a further trade revival 
in Australia. A, W. K. 


—$—$—$—$—$—— 
et 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 








Paid up Capital ... ice aes Pe aoe ae £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ose a ed ae ma ae £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ne ae ae Ree win £ 2,000,000 
keserve Liability of Proprictorg under the Charter pn a 
of every 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business Bank 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the oa 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receiv 
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ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

PROFITABLE TRADING YEAR 
PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


third ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
jndustries, Ltd., was held on Friday, November 16th, at Winchester 
, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, ; 
In the course of his speech the chairman (Mr. Alfred Clark) said : 
“When - we met hore @ yoar ago I was able to express to you the 
~pectation of the directors that we were at the end of adverse 
ding and about to enter a period of profit-making. Happily 
eS hope has been realized, and we are able to present to you a 
loss account showing a substantial profit for the year 
the payment of a dividend on the 
















1S and iy 


Ou 
woft and int 8] 
and & recommendation for 


itisfacty wdinary shares. The a on the preference shares, including 
the recent i sears, have been paid in ful ‘i pes 

°s DY the By reference to the combined statement of the Operating Com- 
lone: nies, you Will note their profit of £408,095, which compares with a 
sOpments, Pin 1933 of £374,482. Thus their trading this year represents 
ion, Th § se rer vi vear of 782,578. Thi 

in increase over the previous year of some £782,578. This profit 
tmophone ff the result principally of increased sales of the Operating Com- 
Telegraph i jes in certain territories, resulting in larger factory outputs. 
adcasting js] informed you last year that the output of the Hayes factories 
‘ights for HH yas the largest of its kind in the country, I should repeat that 
erience of MH yatement again, for this year it is equally true. The output of no 
| of radiy MM her firm in our industry in this country approaches it. 
hat field, CAPITAL REORGANIZATION. 
ng in the In March last the shareholders were informed of the directors’ 
ny, Ltd, proposals for the reduction of the ordinary share capital of the 
terests in MH wmpany to a figure corresponding with the diminished capital 
he chair. @ value of its holdings in the two Operating Companies, arrived at 
WV under. by an appraisal which had then been completed. An extraordinary 
S$ to the Mm general meeting was held to discuss the necessary resolutions, and 
1 foreign fH they were unanimously approved, The confirmation of the Court 
iS in the mm vas then obtained, but now that the details have been confirmed 
ted, said fy md the new figures are before you in the accounts, you will be able 
ire of its : judge rip pers ord much —" appear both the balance 
' ~ sheet and the profit and loss account. 

ams TELEVISION. 

The research engineers of your company have developed and 
femonstrated a complete and entirely successful system of high 
definition television of undoubted entertainment value. This 

nd Sons system includes both transmission, or broadcasting, and reception 
fies the ly sets suitable for use in the home. These sets can be placed 
rofit: for before the public at a reasonable cost. git 
fi In view of the large experience of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
or the (o. in the field of radio transmission and the rights they have 
T cent, B tained in that field, arrangements were entered into with them, 
forward rsulting in the formation of the Marconi-E.M.I. Television Co., 
ofits for Lu, in which both companies have contributed their interests 
, all of ff inthe transmission of television of high definition. The business of 
reflects  thonew undertaking will be to supply transmission apparatus to the 
cluding @ broadcasting authorities, both here and in foreign countries. 
» being Your company Itas, of course, retained all of its rights in the 
field of television receiving sets, and hopes that this may become 
a profitable feature of its business onco television broadcasting 
has begun and a public demand created. 

It now remains for the Postmaster-General to decide under 
ish and § What conditions the broadcasting of television will be carried out, 
howiny and, of course, until this decision is known there can be no com- 
000,000 mercial progress. Consequently, it is not expected that any 
ditions | fitable returns as a result of television trading will be shown in 
es and @ tM accounts of our subsidiary companies for the year ending next 
tem, it June, but in the meantime the research engineers are actively en- 
or bad gaged, and the satisfactory results so far obtained are of such a 
, gros nature as to indicate that the story of television, like that of the 
aie broadeasting of sound, will be one of constant and sure advance. 
© head There appeared in the Press during the year notico of the forma- 

2.000 tion of a subsidiary called “ H.M.V. Household Appliances, Ltd.,” 
£3,000 and shareholders will be interested to know about it. The electrical 
ee of refrigerator seemed to us an article which could well be manu- 

Inced factured in our type of factory. We have acquired valuable patent 
P rights and manufacturing information, and our well-tested models 
J large possess unique features which the public, we believe, will be quick 
75,181 to appreciate. Sales have therefore commenced in England and 
ysition i several overseas territories with results which so far fully confirm 
dition our belief that there is.a growing demand for this type of article. 
evival Your Operating Companies have now been trading for about 


K, four months in the new year, and from the nature of this trading 
we have in the past been able to form some idea of the trend of their 


——— § business for the ensuing eight months. This year trade’ has begun 
well. Our new models have been most favourably received, and, 
in our opinion, represent a standard we have never before attained, 
while orders booked at the Radio Exhibitions at Olympia, Glasgow, 
and Manchester were in excess of those of former years. _ 

Street, Sales for the first four months beginning July exceed those for 
the corresponding period of last year, and your directors face 

4 the coming months with confidence. ‘There are so many factors that 

0 afte ct, both favourably and unfavourably, a business of this nature 

00 that it is particularly difficult to predict its course, but we expect 

every that, unless unforeseen difficulties arise, our trading during tho 
io a eight months will be favourable. 

ca he report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 10 per 


cent. was declared 








MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LTD. 


COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 
THE TRADE AND LEGISLATION 
SIR W. WATERS BUTLER’S ADDRESS 














TxE forty-seventh annual general mecting of the shareholders 
of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, 
on Thursday, November 15th, under the presidency of Sir William 
Waters Butler, Bart. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I deeply regret that since our last 
annual meeting the company -has suffered a grievous loss by the 
death of my brother, Mr. Henry A. Butler. 

The service my brother rendered to this company as @ managing 
director for 35 years, not only by his hard daily labour, but also 
by the sound advice he gave to his colleagues in regard to planning 
the policy of this great undertaking, contributed much to its 
success during that period. 

He took his full share in defending our industry against the 
attacks of teetotal agitators. At one time and another he served 
as chairman of the various Trade Defence Associations, and he 
gained the confidence not only of his fellow-brewers, but also 
of the licensed retailers, which conduced greatly to the amicable 
relations and smooth working which exist today in this district 
between the wholesale and retail sections of the trade. 

The company will sorely miss him, although I am glad to say 
his son, Mr. Robert H. Butler, is doing his utmost worthily to 
fill his place. 

With reference to the balance sheet, I would recall to you that 
in my address last year—which in my absence, through illness, 
was read to you by the deputy chairman, Mr. Arthur Mitchell— 
this statement was made: ‘* We look forward to the relief afforded 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain—the more so if it is augmented by 
an improvement in general industry—to help to restore to us 
some measure of our former prosperity.” 

The trading results of the company for the 15 months ended 
September 30th last arc, in the opinion of your board, satisfactory, 
and show more than a proportionate advance upon those of tho 
previous 12 months, which is partly due to the benefit of the 
reduction of the Becr Duty having been received during the whole 
of the 15 months. 

The reduction of the Beer Duty has enabled us to supply to 
the public a cheaper and a stronger beer, and, fortunately, there 
has been at the same time an improvement in the general trading 
of the country, which has resulted in an increase in the spending 
power of the public. It is mainly these factors combined with 
the great popularity of the company’s products which have brought 
about a greater output and increased profits. 

I have just returned from visiting the United States and Canada. 
where I heard nothing but admiration for the manner in which 
this country has grasped the situation, has kept steady, and has 
formulated and put into operation well-ordered plans for alleviating 
unemployment. During the past few years—through many diverse 
causes—this terrible problein has become a menace to the well- 
being of all the nations of the world, as the adverse offects following 
the failure of ill-conceived schemes to cope with it in one country 
are acutely felt in all other trading countries, depressing industry 
and increasing unemployment in them also. 

In the United States I was anxious to see the effect of tho 
abolition of what was called Prohibition, and also of the alteration 
in the distribution of alcoholic beverages in Canada. 1 gained 
the impression that brewers and retailers there are determined 
to prevent any repetition of the errors of the past, which being 
so greatly exaggerated by the enemies of the trade, brought about 
such ill-conceived and ruinous legislation. 

I had the privilege of being invited to a Convention of the United 
States Brewers’ Association at New York and listened to speeches 
by the Mayor of New York and the Governor of the State couched 
in most friendly terms towards the .industry, and exposing the 
deplorable defiance of the law and the great increase in crime which 
had resulted from the efforts to enforce Prohivition, 

In the course of the short remarks I made at this Convention I 
mentioned the successful work we had accomplished in Birmingham 
in carrying out our policy of ** fewer and better.” I also emphasized 
that, in my opinion, the proper system of the distribution of alco- 
holic beverages, which would advance temperance, was that onlv 
sufficient retail distributing centres to meet the requirements of the 
public should be licensed, which would ensure an adequate return 
to the producer and retailer, enable them to give good value to the 
consumer, and make possible that beverages and food shouldbe 
served under the best conditions and in pleasant surroundings. 
Unhealthy competition would thus be avoided and there could then 
be no excuse for questionable methods of trading, which not only 
would probably bring about disastrous economic results, but also 
such social evils as would cause an outcry from those who desire good 
public order. ee 

When we’ realize the financial injury inflicted upon the old- 
established brewers of the United States by the imposition of 
Prohibition, many of whom were utterly wiped out and their 
stockholders ruined, it should be a serious warning to English 


(Continued on page xviii.) 
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(Continued from page xvii.) 
brewers and licensed traders to maintain the vigilance and efficiency 
of Trade Defence Organizations, so as to be ever ready to counter 
the attacks of our enemies, who in the United States under the guise 
of temperance reformers were able to bring about disastrous losses, 
and the absolute ruin of many traders. 

We do not forget that people in this country, using a religious 
movement for their ends, visited the United States when Prohibition 
was in foree, and then returned home and by exaggeration and false 
statements as to the beneficial results that had followed, did their 
utmost to induce the Government to impose the samo restriction in 
the United Kingdom. 

Fortunately, however, the evils which had been created by 
Prohibition were exposed. In fact, the last Royal Commission on 
Licensing did not even consider Prohibition as a step to Temperance 

Xeform, nor have tectotal propagandists received the slightest 
encouragement from the Government of the day. 

In the official organ of the United Kingdom Alliance of October 
under a heading “‘ Our’ work in the Press,” this illuminating 
statement appears for the guidance of its disciples: ‘‘ Any direct 
tendency in favour of abstinence and the Temperance Movement 
should be awoided.”” They are thus led to practise deception and 
that is perhaps why nowadays cne rarely hears them make any 
reference to Prohibition. On the contrary their one endeavour 
appears to be to hide from the general public that their ultimate 
object is the total prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages, while at the same time they are working to 
bring it about by what is called Local Option. This Local Option 
is nothing but a sham as no Option is to be permitted ; it is Local 
Veto, and it is the same stratagem which was so successfully used 
in the United States to bring about what was described as “ the 
noble experiment. of Prohibition.” 

The only Parliamentary legislation affecting our trade has 
heen in connexion with agricultural matters affecting the supply 
and marketing of brewing materials. As you were informed last 
year brewers undertook to use as large a quantity as possible of 
British barley. This undertaking has been fulfilled, although as I 
have previously explained, the suitability of British barley for 
malting must always be dependent upen the harvest conditions 
of the year. 

Fortunately, the barley harvest of 1933, in consequence of good 
climatic conditions and the increased output of beer, was readily 
sold, and at a much better price than usual, but this season owing 
to farmers increasing their barley acreage and in consequence of 
the drought and early threshing, a large portion of the crop has not 
been suitable for malting, and, therefore, it has not been sold as 
readily as it was last year. Stocks are thus tending to accumulate, 
and farmers are unjustifiably complaining that brewers are not 
carrying out their promise to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to use as much English barley in their brewings as possible. 

They are, therefore, seeking to make compulsory the use of a 
high percentage of English barley, no matter of what quality it 
may be or at what price it may be offered. This is an inequitable 
proposal; it would handicap the farmer growing and selling the 
best quality grain and it would make it difficult for the brewer 
to produce beer of uniformly good quality and stability. 

I am opposed to marketing schemes and quotas of any home pro- 
duce because I am of the same opinion as Mr. Harold Cox, who 
wrote in the Sunday Times of October 21st as follows :— 

“The wants of the human race are wide and varied, and 
there is a better chance of those wants being gratified if the 
business of deciding what to produce is left to the free judgement 
of individual enterprise, rather than to compulsory orders of 
committees backed by the authority of Acts of Parliament. 

“ At any rate the English practice of leaving these problems 
to be settled by the producers themselves at their own risk in 
pursuit of their own profit has worked well in the past. It was 
on that system that we built up the industrial development and 
the world-wide trade of Great Britain.” 

I believe such marketing schemes and quotas discourage the 
production of the best quality, encourage the formation of trading 
monopolies and injure the consumer, who is forced to pay higher 
prices for inferior products. 

Let us have a free market at home and by the imposition of 
appropriate taritis stop the dumping of goods produced abroad 
under unfair competitive methods. The home trader would then 
have some incentive to produce and offer the best and cheapest 
in competition with his own countrymen. 

It is hoped that the scheme which the brewers and the Minister 
of Agriculture have arranged with the hop growers will induce 
more to plant and cultivate the finest type of hops, which should 
lessen the foreign hops the brewer finds it necessary to purchase to 
meet his requirements; but this again, as in the case of barley, is 
entirely dependent on whether seasons are favourable or otherwise. 

This growing tendency to bring about the “ regimentaticn ” of 
industry calls for very careful examination, and it should not be 
extended in this country until wo have fuller knowledge of what 
have been the results in the United States, where this policy is now 
being widely applied. 

I beg to move that the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
annexed thereto be and the same are hereby adopted and that the 
Dividends recommended by the Directors in their Report be and 
the same are hereby declared payable on November 20th, 1934, and 
1 will ask Mr. H. W. Bainbridge to second it. 

Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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ACROSS 5.“ send to prison 
1, “——0O, for a falconer’s voice, The immediate heir of Engiand! 
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. . back again!” 
—Romeo and Juliet. 


To lure this . 


. ‘Fate: God save thy grace, King 


Hal! my royal Hal! 

Pist.: The heavens thee guard 
and keep, most royal ... of 
fame !—King Henry IV, Pt. 2. 


. Royal Character. 


rev. What nautically goes before a 
young man in the tempest. 
38 is this. 
“Tet them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burn- 
ae 
Make Ossa like a wart! "—Hamlet. 
**My master and his man are both 
broke loose, 
Deaten the maids... , 
bound the doctor.” 
—The Comedy of Errors. 


and 


. Contract equally. 
22. ** Death of 


my soul! those... 
cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear.” 
—Macbeth (rev.). 
“T'll have these... 
Play something like the murder of 
my father.” —Ham'et. 


. ‘* Choose your revenge yourself ; 


- me to what penance your 
invention 
Can lay upon my sin.” 
—Much Ado about Nothing. 
“there I throw iny gage, 


Diselaiming here the kindred of the 
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. “* But, sweet... 


. ‘I am such a tender. . 


. “(but man,) 


7. “* DULL: 


. “Marry, he must have a long. . 


Ing 5 
And lay aside my high bi!ood’s 
royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes 
mee tO...” 


—King Richard 11. 


. “Tt hath been sung at festivals, 


. “eves and holy -ales.’ 
—VPericles, Prince of Tyre. 
» —— to sweeten 
which name of... , 
I give thee this pennyworth of 
sugar.” 
—King Henry IV, Pt. 1 (rev.). 
., if my 
hair do but tickle me, I must 
scratch.” 
—A Midsuimmer-Night’s Dream (rev.). 
Plays such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep; who, 
with our... 
Would all themselves 
mortal.”” 
—Measure for Measure (rev.). 
Ifa... bea elaw, look 
how he claw thim witha...” 
(new spelling). 
—Love’s Labour's Lost. 
Relongs to 1604. 
Between Capulet and Montague. 


DOWN 


On.. 


laugh 


. Andronicus and a Saxon King make 


acquaintance of Brutus. 
“ But look, . . . onthy mother sits: 
O, step between her and her fight- 
ing soul.” —ITamlet. 
that must eat with the devil.” 
—The Comedy of Errors. 


. Head of the merchant’s friend. (rev.) 
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. But I pray you, .. 


10. 
13. ‘* Pembroke and Stafford, you in ow 






Vas this easy ? 

May this be wash’d in ,, 
forgotten ?” 
—King Henry IV, Pt. 2 (rer), 


+, and 


}. “* Thou rather, with thy sharp and 


sulphurous bolt, 
Splitt’st the unwedgeable ang 


«+ « O& 
Than the soft myrtle.” 
— Measure for Measun, 
. Old maa, 
« « » I beseech you, talk youof 
young Master Launcelot ?” 
—The Merchant of Venie, 


. ** Thou art the ruins of the nobles 


man 
That ever lived in the... 
times.”” —Julius Caesar, 


. Three vowels with this would make 


@ musical character. 
21 expanded. 


behalf 
Go levy men, and make .., j@ 
war.” 

—King Henry VI, Vt. 3 (ree), 


14. Representative of 16. 
17. ** AUF.: I think he'll be to Rome 
As is the ... to the fish, who 
takes it 


28 


29. 


31, 


56. Add a 
37. 





. * Tell me, where is... 


By sovereignty of nature.” 
—Coriolanus (rt), 
** ere those shoes were old 
With which she follow’d my pow 
father’s body, 
Like ..., alltears.” —IJlowa. 
** So frown’d he once, when, in a 
angry parie, 
He smote the sledded Pole-... 
on the ice.”’—Hamlet (Folio 4), 
bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ?” 
—The Merchant of Venice (tet). 
. hot upon the order of your 


going, 
Put go at onee.” —Macheh, 


“ 


. Material of the hangman’s halte 


(rev.). 

“For a day of king’s entreaties 
mother should not... hima 
hour from her beholding.” 

—Coriolan, 
“since the substance of your pet 
fect self 

Is. . . devoted, Lam but a shadow: 

And to your shadow I will mit 
true love.” 

—Two Gentleinen of Verona (ttt). 
nut to this for a my 
character. 

Beginning of most familiar Hamlee 
quotation. 
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The Winner of Crossword No. 112 is Mrs. David Paters0, 
Clyde House, Greenock, 
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SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone Crawley 328.) 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(leephones : Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 933.) 
y, D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
y For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
FACING OPEN COMMONS 


ONLY 12} MILES FROM LONDON. 















(HARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 2 rec., 5 bed, 


éc,on 2 floors. All Services and Modern Conveniences. 
Double garage, large garden. Shops, P.O. and ’bus only 





3 mins, a r 
Delightful Country Surroundings which can never be spoilt. 
Arehitect’s Detached Houses from £1,250 to £3,250. 


KESTON PARK ESTATES, 
FARNBOROUGH COMMON, KENT. 
Tel.: Farnboro’, Kent 67, 


‘WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 Tel.: Kens. 0026-7 
SUSSEX 


NEAR CROWBOROUGH. A CHARMING SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE, full of oak beams and rafters; 5 Bed 
and Dressing Rooms, 3 Ree., Bath, Garage and useful 
Buildings ; 5 


f Electric Light, Main Gas and Water: 5 
ACRES, 
PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. 
WIITEMAN AND CO., as above, 


KENT 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE in Black and 











White: 4 Beds, 3 Ree., Bath, Outbuildings. Main 
Kiectric Light and Water, Cesspool Drainage. 74 or 
i Acres, 

PRICE WITH 14 ACRES £2,000 


FREEHOLD 
INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. 
WHITEMAN AND CO., as above. 


EAST SUSSEX. 


Really charming Country Property on high ground near 
Burwash, Close to R.C. Church, 14 miles Main Line 
Station, Character house with large rooms of good pitch, 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
water and lighting. Garage: Buildings, 14 acres, Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns. Perfect order. £3,500. Frechold 
with possession.—Full particulars and photos from the 
Agents, E. WA'TSON & SONS, Estate Agents, Heathfield. 


FOR SALE oo 


DUNOON, ARGYLL, SCOTLAND 














She nas tae Yeaedic. SRP 


We are offering a iine MANSION HOUSE as above 
situate on Hoiy Loch, near Dunoon, Scotland. 
House contains—2 Reception, Billiard Room, Lounge, 
Werncipal Bedrooms, Bathroom, and W.C., 2 sep. 
C's with Wash Basins, Kitchen, &c. Has every 
modern convenience except Electric Light, which could 
be installed at moderate cost. House stands in own 
 yperen of approx. 3 acres and is screcned from road 
¥ sweeping drive. Teak-built Garage (holds 3 cars). 
P lovely view of Clydeside is obtained from house. 
prinelpal rooms are panelled in Pitch Pine, like new. 
Mtirely Freehoid, Reasonable price. Further par- 

liculars trom : 


JAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N.A.A 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
32 HIGH ROW, DARLINGTON, Co. DURHAM. 
Established 1907, Telephones 3331 and 2888. 


TOWN « COUNTRY 





1/6 per line | 





Houses and Properties 


For Sale or To Let 














MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 


Builder Owners: 








FLATS adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 
most beautiful development in London. 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. 


Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 
JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. 


MANOR FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15 





COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
CONSTANT HOT WATER | 


Flats face 





PASSENGER LI 
TENNIS COURTS 
GARAGES, ETC, j 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 | 


























: MODERNISM 
ROBINS, SNELL & TERRY without ECCENTRICITY 
ne JN CLOTHES, Furnishing and Decoration wild 


London's Principal Fiat Agents, 





fluctuations of fashion are tolerable. In buildings, 
especially in houses, they are a danger, for when the 
fashion changes, the house remains, to be hated by its 
owner and laughed at by his friends. Good taste in 


















123 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Victoria 88831.) house architecture must be based on _ tradition. 
Seniesa WELWYN houses are modern but never aggressively 
i : ee = so. They may be purchased for £335 to £2,300, or 
Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8. (Western 1270.) rented for o42 to e120. ‘B.C. Gi ide from es 2 
HOWARD, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE, 
ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT HAS 
UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS TOWARDS KEN WOOD 
“ The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.”—Vide Press, 
‘?- 
° Surrounded 
Only 10 by spacious 
minutes by and delight- 
car from ful gardens, 
Oxford Cir- WEsT 
cus, and the men th 
City and COURT 
West End combines all 
can also be the advan- 
reached by tages of a 
Train, Tube, Town Resi- 
Bus or dence witha 
Tram, yet the seclp- 
ensuring sion of a 
quiet and Country 
seclusion. Mansion. 





SUNLIGHT IN EVERY ROOM 





“HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY YET AT THE SAME TIME LIVE IN LONDON.” 
Super modern planning is the keynote of each Flat whether it has 2 or 3 bedrooms and 2 reception-rooms, 


RENTALS RANGE FROM {205 TO £265. LARGER FLATS CAN BE ARRANGED, 


The covered Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Courts were laid down by specialists and are the best 


in Town 
DAILY 


For the car owner heated garages are provided. OPEN TO VIEW 
AND WEEK-ENDS. 


APPLY TO WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, 


WEST HILL HIGHGATE, N.6. 


Mountview 5127. 





a 


(Continued ererleaf) 
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BRIGHTON & HOVE HARRODS. 
for Bracing Air, Sunshine aid Restful Coo potion, ’Phone (Estate Office only), Ken, 1499 
At a low reserve. ee 
MOUNT VIEW, THE MOUNT, FETCHAMY PARK 
MESSRS. LEATHERHEAD cL 
Delightfully situated on high fant, 1 mile Si 
JENNER & DELL shyt | 
UNUSUALLY ATTR ACTIVE: w ELL-PLANNE} 
in : FREEHOLD RESIDENCI ee 
Establishzd Over a Century. on two floors with every labour-saving device; eNtranes 
5 hall, cloak roo 2 ti ces 4 
Auctioneers and Estate Ageits, a aod bed (3 with 
All Co.'s services, including electric power, coniral } heating, 
33 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTON, and fa B Red 
GE 
54 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE, Very prettily arranged ha well-stocked garden About 
2 Acre. ; 
Telephones : BRIGHTON 3552; HOVE 2480 For SALE Privately or Auction, December 4th, 
Auctioneer: 
evould recommend the following ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES : HARRODS, L(d., 62-64 Brompton Road, S Wa, 
ae, 
AT A VERY TEMPTING RESERVE 
HOVE. £2,500. RENT £200 per annum. LITTLE DU elena ie 
Ee ; $ oon ; MPTON 
To Be Sold, by Order of Executors, a Detached To Iet U oi mogg < well er _ 166 BROADSTAIR 
p 0 , sp signed bv Residence, standing in pleasant grounds 0 acres, 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, specially designed by an Pesitence, stanting 1 pleasant geval of 2) one, S, KENT 1 


Architect for late Owner’s occupation. Non-basement 
with delightful Garden, on high ground, containing Four 
Bedrooms, Bathroom, Large Lounge, Dining Room and 
good Garage: ift perfect order: quiet neighbourhood ; 
just the home for a literary man. 


HOVE. £1,900. 


To Be Sold, a choice, Detached FREEHOLD, on two 
floors only, on high ground. Four Bedrooms, Bathroom, 
Two Reception Rooms, Sun Loggia with Vita glass 
screens. Central Heating, Two Garages: in good 
decorative repair. Pleasant Garden. 


HOVE. £2,000. 


A few yards from Sea Front and Western Lawns, 
unusually well-planned Semi-detached FREEHOLD, 
with ground floor Offices, containing Four Bedrooms, 
Bathroom, Fine Lounge 30 ft. long, Dining Room and 
Garage: Electric Light and Power: oak floors; fitted 
basins in three bedrooms. Small Garden. Would 
readily let furnished if not required for personal occupa- 
tion all the year round, 





x 


} usual Offices. 


Gardens, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF HOVE, with easy 
access into Brighton.. There are Five "Bedrooms, 
Two Attics, Box Room, Bathroom, excellent Drawing 
Room with double doors leading to Entrance Lounge Hall, 
Dining Room with raftered ceiling, complete offices. 
Electric Power: Telephone: Garage: Two Tool Sheds. 


BRIGHTON. Price £4,700. 

Within easy reach of Sea Front and Central Station: 

To Be Sold FREEHOLD, a well-built double-fronted, 

commodious Residence, with Nine Bedrooms, Three 
Bathrooms, Three Reception Rooms, Billiard Room 
or Library. A feature of this Town Property is the 
extensive Garden with lawns, terraces, rockery, &e¢.; also 
Garage for two cars. 


HOVE. £130 per annum. 
To Be Let, now vacant and ready for occupation, a 
BIJOU RESIDENCE, a few yards from the Sea Front 
and Hove Town Hall, containing Four Bedrooms, Bath- 
room, Double Reception Room, Breakfast Room and 
Just reconditioned throughout. 





Further Particulars of above and many other Properties on application to :—MEssRs, 


JENNER 





& DELL 


Fine position on the Cliffs, with uninterrupted views if 
the sea. 1} miles from Broadstairs 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCE 
delightfully situated ia the best part of this favouri' 
coastal resort. 
Lounge hall, cloak room, 
room ; offices. 
All Co.'s services. Independent hot water system 
LARGE GARAGE WITH MAN’S ROOM: 
Pretty Garden of about 4 Acre, 
For SALE Privately or Auction, December lith 
Auctioneers : ; 
HARRODS, Ltd., 


HOPWOOD, DARTNELL PARK 
WEST BYFLEET, SURREY ¢,, 


Bufle y Baie, 5 } mile. Close to Golf and Tennis Clute, 
AT'I PRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. 
6 bed, 


2 reception, 8 bed, bath 


62-64 Brompton Road, §.W1, 





Hall, 2 handsome 
room, Fenton offices, 

Co.'s electric light and power, also water, main drain, 
constant hot water, radiators. 

Spacious GARAGE for 2 cars, with chauffeur’s room, 

EXCEEDINGLY PRETTY GARDEN 

IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE. 

For SALE Privately or AUCTION, December 4th, 
Auctioneers, HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, 
S.W.1, and Surrey Estate Office, West Byfleet, 


reception, well-fitted bath 








MARINERS’ 


Patron: 


Many a ship is lost around our coasts 
as in storms. 





Society are 


TTT TTT 





of those lost at sea. 


help the work of the Society ? 
President: 

7 Str Rocer 
3.C.B., M.P. 
Bankers: Wentacs Dracon’s Bank, 

Secretary: F, E. Torn, Esq. 


Admiral of the Kevis, 














The 1,000 honorary agents of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 


always watching 


ready to give relief to survivors, and to dependent relatives 


We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 


Lrp. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, 





SHIPWRECKED -_ 
SOCIETY 


H.M. THE KING, 


Wrecked in Sight of Land 


Puatron- 
President 


in calm seas as well HIS 


Hon, 


ireasurer 
Direct 
1902, 


Founded in 


humanity. The wh 
investigation of the 
the Fund (Office Sa 
etc.) amounts to 


| and the Endowment 


Bart. 
: expenditure, 





LONDON, S.W. 1. solicited, and sho 


Westminster Bank, 








SLEASE HELP the British § 
British Christmas to Seamen 
cluding lightshipmen and lighthouse keepers. 


also being arranged for seamen’s widows, 
dependents. Any gift will be thankfully received by The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Fredk. Sykes, P.C., G.C.S.1., ete. BRITISH 


SAILORS’ 


BRITISH SAILORS’ 


Sailors’ Society to give a real 
at home and abroad, 


SOCIETY, 680 Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 


Chairman: The Hon. L. W. Joynsc n-Hicks. (General Secretary: Mr. Herbert E, Barker) 





IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Chairman of the 


| SiR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, 


of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in ‘the cause of suffering 


only 


While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1, or paid direct to the 
Place, London, Wal, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Executive Comimittee- 

BT.. G.C.V.0., Kea. 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, CBE. PRCS. 
or—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S, 


under the direction of the Royal College 


for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
ole resources are devoted to the systematic 
cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
laries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
10°, of the total annual expenditure. 


¢ the income from investments 
Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
uld be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford 
















Finest Qua 
4; 


in- 


HOME-CURED 


(From EMPIRE-GROWN 








HAMS 


1 / 1 Perl 





lity. Delicious Flavour. 


12 to 14 Ibs. each. il 

3 Rail Pa 

FOR XMAS DELIVERY, PALE. Bal Ts 
Send for Bacon List, Free. ~ per Ib. les 


E. MILES & CO.,=—== 


BACON FACTORY, BRISTOL. 





Hospitality is 
orphans and 


SOCIETY 







WAIFS STRAYS 


KENNINGTON S.E.1I 
A FRIEND oF LITTLE CHILDREM 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 336 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5°4 for 18; 


1 _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
V ouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
73° for 26; and 10% for 52. 


23% fos 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





(Hones aml BOOTS most urgently nected for 


Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
or people itt Kast London shims suffer greathy. Parcel, 
peosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 


the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, HAST END | 3 


MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, BK. 1. 

| MOTOR TOUR next week Vastern and Southern | 
A Counties, ¢.7., Coast towns, Ipswich, (romer, Kast- 
journe, Diss, Sudbury, King’s Lynn, Toubridge, Dor- 
chester, Visiting with Mr. Hurcomb depositories, banks, 





residences, Imtking cash Offers fer jewels, silver, &e, 
Advising and Valuing china, pictures, furniture, &c. | 
Fee Zils, -tewellery sate Reg. Post.—G. Farrow, Ld 
Carlton House, Regent St., S.W.of. Whi. 7261, 

YHAUFFEUSE COMPANTON. experienved, desives | 
y London post. R.A. certificate. entire care of | 


car? domesticated, good needlewoman, © Miss Ne WPor', } 
130 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1, 
AFERIORITY COMPLEX 2?) Write tor Free Book | 
“Lean... and | will.” Breeisst INstrre re OF 
PRACTICAL PsYCHOLocy, Lop. LCBR) Ladgate HL E.G. 


NTERNATIONAL CHAIN OF FRIENDS ai} 






these desiring introdnetions to congenial and 

intelligent people shoukd register immediately, For | 

particulars write, enclosing stamp, to SeRETARY, 
' 


LCE., Fulwood House, High Hothorn, WoC. 
*“TIKE A LADY'S CARESS ” is the shave 

patent BALL RAZOR. Price Tes. 6d. 
SALOMONSEN X CO., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, B.C. 5. 
agents wanted, 


or tl 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international triendship are 
invited to write to APA (ALL Peoples’: ‘jation), 
YArlington St..S.W.1, for particulars or that organization. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


HARD SICKERT. WAH Exhibition of new | 
Pictures by SICKERT. LEICESTER GAL. | 
LERIES, Leicester Square, 10) 6, 
OVAL SOCTETY OF PORTRATE PAINTERS. 
R ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERERS, 
105 Piecadilly, Wot. 
Daily 10-—5, 


T Hb Loo 
S2nd 


Adlinission ds. 
NDON GROUP. 
EXHIBITION, NEW BURLINGTON 
GALLERIES, W.1. Nov. J2th—Nov, 50th. The leaders 
of the modern movement. Daily 10-5, Admission Vs. 


APPOINTMENTS, &e.. VACANT 
AND WANTED | 
WVIL ENGINEER, retired on inadequate pension. | 
/ Wishes to tind philanthropic work, social or | 
alministrative, on small salary. 
Anglo-eatholie, ex-Serviee, travelled, 
to speak. Ko L., Box AO1, The Spectator, 
Street, WoC. 


well-read. able | 
99 Gower | 


WAST SUFFOLK COENTY COUNQOIL. 
4 
BOYS’ HOME, EASTWARD 10, STOWMARKET 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT AND 


MATRON, 


{ 
: 
Applications are invited from married eouples with | 
suitable qualitications tor the joint appointwent of | 
Superintendent and Matron of the Stowmarket Children’s 
Home, where there is accommodation for approximately 
seventy boys in two buildings in the same grounds, The 
Hoine 18 constructed on lines designed to give training in | 
character and for suitable occupations, Preference will 
be given to candidates with experience in such training. 
Previous experience in a Public Assistance Home is not 
essential, 
2 The salary of the Superintendent will be at the rate of 
£120 per annum, and of the Matron £80 per annum, with 
emoluments consisting of residence, board, laundry (and 
as regards the Matron) uniform, valued in cach ease at } 
£75 per annuns. { 
i The posts are designated for the purpose of the Local 
aera nt and Other Officers Superannuation et, 
922, 





Application forms, whieh will he supplied pon 
Pequest, should reach the undersigned not dafer than 
Weditsday December Sth. 

CECIL OAWES, 
Clerk of the County Council 


USversity OF | ABERDEEN. 


‘ The University Court ‘of the University of Aberdeen 
invites applications fgr the. JAFEREY CHAR OF 
POLIPFICAL ECONOMY, the Patronage of which is 
Vested in the University Court. 

The person appointed to the Chair will be expected to | 
take up duty ef October Ist, 1935. The salary proposed | 
$ £1,100. The Conditions of Appointment may 
obtained from the undersigned. 


H. J. BULCHART, Secretary. | 


Universit y of Aberdeen, | 


be F 


‘and a luxury 


The “Eclipse” Razor 
is designed to give 
the best results with 
any make of blade, 
but if used with an 
‘Eclipse’ Super Blade 
it ensures perfection 
and comfort in 
shaving hitherto 
unobtainable. 


Stocked by Boats, Taylor's 
and all Chemists, 
Hairdressers, etc. 


TO PICK UP 
BLADES 


RAZORS 
7/6 & 5/- 
Blades 
5 for’8 


Sole Manufacturers: 


JAMES NEILL &CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


£104 





HELLENIC 
TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, 


48 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
CRUISES FOR 1935. 
Steamer Plan and Club Rules 


on application. 


DISTINGUISHED 
EACH CRUISE. 


LECTURES 
SCHOLARS 


BY 
ON 














ROUND THE WORLD 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC...Regular sailings 


between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, + including the Atlantic 
Voyage, ail across or 
Canada, and the Pacific Voyage 
FROM £58. 
For full particulaye apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: 7. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 6221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 282%, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





a 


Bo" SAA BR RATT CO 8 S.. 


Ora’ classes and Corresponmtenee Courses Michaelmie 

and Hilary ‘Terms. Candidates should enrol now with 
DAVIESS, 

Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 


M™ HOSTER'S 


SELORETARTAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


TV Sttesey 


Padd. 33512. 


aoa ee — 


The Appointments Bureau is available to all Pupils, 
tree of charge, throughout their Secretarial career. 

For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, F.ES.A.. St. 
Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, B.C. 2. 


TEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. (Founded Is4s). 
() provides a General Education for girls of all ages, 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domestic 
Seience and Secretarial Departments. The Principal, 
Miss G. BF. HoLttoway, BLA., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubt!fe School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





SF. 





BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
Old Established Public School. Rees 
Ages 4-10. 
sound Education in all Branches. Individual attention. 
Preparation for Universities, R.A-M., R.C.M., &. 
Moderate Fees (Special Terms for Dauzhters of Clergy). 
Estate of 18 acres on outskirts of Bristol recently 
purchased for removal of Sehool to country 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT now open (girs and boys 
1-9, day and beardinz). 
For ‘niocsmation apply 


yuized B. of EB. 


site. 





HEAD-MISTRESS. 
S' HELEN'S Reeognized Boarding School for Girls, 
b Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





—! 


ELGHTON PARK SCHOOL, KEADING. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas: 
examination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker 
Public School. Special stress is laid on physical training, 
social and international interests and Scouting. There 
is an exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure 
ltime, No O.T.C.—Apply to the HkapMasTer, bE. b. 
: Castle, M.A. (Oxon), 


4 
SIX OPEN 





| FINISHING SCHOOLS 
a. 

i NHATEAU BLENVENUE, LAUSANNE, LUTRY, 
1) SWITZERLAND.—High-class finishing School 





and Educational Home for Girls. Languages, Musie, 
Domestic Economy, &c. Winter Sports. Moderate 
fees. Escort from London 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


"OLE 


Arveyes-Villars. Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12-19; 





Junior’ Branch 8-11. Individual Education by eight 
English and Swiss graduates, Limited to 40 boys, 
Modern Languages. Character. Health, Sports. Head- 
master, J. M.S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.).  S.C., July 


, 





1934: Four candidates, four certificates. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








| 
' 
} UNIVE GUINEAS awarded montbly for Short Story. 
} Publication guaranteed, no fees charged, MSS. of 
Novels and Poems specially re- 
| Ludgate Hill, 


other types also invited 


quired.— ARTHUR STOCKWELL, LTp., 29 


| London, 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trat s., &e..promptly exeeuted. 
JMSS. Is. per 1.000 words. Ca. bon copy 3d. per 1,003.— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderten Rd. Westeliff-on-Sea , 





SS. TYPED. 1s. per 1,000 words 
M Expert work. DUPLICATING 
moderate charges.— Miss 
London, W.C. J. 








‘arho |B 
a speciality 
Taviton 





. 
Street 
> 


Harrer, 4 





yates FOR PROFIT—Make a second income in 
y spare time. Send for tree booklet. Reiene 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 3, 


” 
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CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street, 2981. 


Exclusive Presentation RENE CLAIR’S 
fantasy 


DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” 


with all the old Clair tavourites. 





Ger. 





















latest satirica 









“LE (U) 





HAM 2285). 


VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
” (A); 


4 CLAIR SEASON; Monday: “14TH JULY 
Thursday : LE MILLION ” (U). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





PPLES in boxes, 20 Ibs. cooking 48., dessert 5s. 6d. : 
r c.p. 100 miles and 4d. per 100 over—J. B. 
CHEVALLIER, Aspah Halli, Suffolk. 





Seedling, 45 Ibs. &s.: Cox's 
d Orange Pippins, 35 Ibs. 17s. 6d., 18 Ibs. 9s. 6d., 
smat do. half price. Carriage paid in England and 
Wales.—FRANK RoScOER, Steeple Morden, Cambs. 


PPLES.— Bramiey 





A ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
e"™ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s, 6d., &s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 8d., Os. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 
Oats only, and makes delicious porridge. 3} Ib. 








Is. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s, 6d., 10 ib. 3s. 6d., post paid. Special 
quotations for larger quantities—Robr. WALLS & 


Sons, Oatmeal Millers. Stirling. 





NO CONNOTSSEURS.—An unusually interesting list 

| of VINTAGE WINES for Christmas (at attractive 
prices, and fully guaranteed), from Ertz & CHAPPELOW, 
Agents, 23/25 Elmwood Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 





_ — 





DANCING 


NCOTTISH DANCE, 
ts) DovGcias Tayor, 





Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
3 Furnival Street, Holborn. 








FLATS TO LET 


O LET FURNISHED.—Four-roomed first floor Flat 
facing South in Square (Bloomsbury). Large 
charmingly decorated Period rooms. Kitchen, Bath, &c. 
Constant hot water. For nine months or less from 
Christmas. Four guineas. LUxcellent maid available— 
Apply Terminus 3482. 


S. DEVON COAST.— 








Lady offers 4 or 5 good Furnished 


Rooms as flat: winter or period. Gas, elec., boiler, 
*phone, bath, kitchen, large garden, lovely view. Mod.— 


3onheur, »” Dartmouth, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
UTUMN AND WINTER ~~ RESIDENCE. 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 
Offers special advantages of Economy, Comrort, and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELrctric Licgut Batus. 
Write for illustrated Tariff. 


| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Varticulars, 
06 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
R.A.U, 





2 ns. weekly, partial board ; 
SECRETARY, 





24 new rooms with radiators. A.J 
CULLEY, Manager. 


7 W ¥" ae H tee Sever." 

D®= a ieucal i w hotel in a 300 year old country house. 
Perfect cuisine, delightful grounds, sun lounge with 
ita-glass windows. Send for the Norpury Hovse 
Hote book or call for lunch and sce the place yourself. 
*Phone: Droitwich 173. 
FADINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
“4Creseent. Tzms.: ** Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES English 
Ask for Descri ees uist (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by tlie 
PEQPLE’S REFRESHMENT TLOUSE ASSOCI ATION, 


Suites, 
Ald. Guide from J. ~T. 














HOTEL.—Melvilie 
Tel. 31295. 











in Country. 


8 
P. R, H. A., Lrp., St. GEoRGE’s Hovsr, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W.1 


URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List *5.,”" stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
TRus?,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


Og to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
6s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 




































Visiting 

MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, PORT 

ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 

NATAL, and LOURENCO 
MARQUES. 


specially designed, con- 
structed anc equipped for tropical 
conditions. Ist CLASS -*THROUGH- 
OUT. ALL OUTSIDE CABINS 
AND PERFEC T SE RVICE, 











Steamers 

































Fare includes residence on board at 
all ports, 
Sailings from London. 

s.s. CITY OF EXETER - DEC. 15 
s.s. CITY OF NAGPUR - JAN. 12 
For illustrated Brochure, d&c., apply 
ELLERMAN and BUCKNALL 5&.S 
co., LEADENHALL 
STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3. Tel. 

Avenue 9340, or usual Travel ‘Agencies. 


he hn hh hi tii 





















WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


TEEDED 2,000 half-guinea subscriptions to replace 

losses in voluntary contributions and reduced 
divide nds. Please help suffering little ones, Gifts to 
SECRETARY, Alexandra Hospital for Children with Hip 
Disease (established in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
1867), 107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully received. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &c.—We are paying 

KW exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now. Bank- 
notes or olfer by return. We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities. 
Take advantage of High prices prevailing by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. Mayfair 0651. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


I ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed. Handknit Stockings, 
&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns irce on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadcll, Irish Free State. 











Sligo, 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
trec. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





a T. SILKY WINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT 
' FROM MAKERS.—Far below shop prices, because 
no middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in the £. 
Every size and every style, for Women, Children, oa 
Cosy, dependable, warm, long-lasting. Pure Wool, 
Mixtures, or Art Silk. Guaranteed in every way. Tree 


Patch Service.—Write for FREE PATTERNS and 
Catalogue, BimkETY & PHILLIPS, LTD., Dept. 8, Cnion 
Road, Nottingham. 





“WALKER’S FRUIT 
TREE PROTECTORS 





TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 


Protects three crops in one season, 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE PROTECTOR 
Proof against all frosts, birds, cold winds, wasps. 

BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to 8ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND 
Stands up as if in — pulled up 
one hanc 


CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet giving prices and his 
YSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE, 
MAJOR GC. WALKER, DEPT. W., 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


with 





feature and we hope when possible reaters twill patroniz 








- GARDENING 


| 
fF ROCK PLANTS for 2s, 6d. ;  well-root 
e that will grow into fine plants : all A en 
separately labelled; collection embraces choice — 
uncommon varieties ; post paid ; cash with order, =s'h 
MANSFIELD, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, 
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RECOMMENDED. BRITISH 
HOTELS 


‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sen 

» to readers desiring them -the names of hotels—~op 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. - In order to 
give wider publicity-to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards . the” cost of publication of this 

















recommendation 
Travel “Mandger. 


them. -- Personal 


of hotels is always 
welcomed by the v 











BANGOR (N..Wales).—-CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND. PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU : : = DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—H 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE i ar SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU ee GLOBE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS IO’ 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOL i 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY. AR 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). __BRYN- TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLY. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERIEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK G eat 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FA LMOU Li: a 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 
= Sr RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH— (1 —— = aa. RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HO 
LEAMINGTON ate ERTOS ILOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—C RAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Are yiishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. a St., 
—CLIETON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
RVICES 


Rd., 8. 

MALVERN.—F OLEY ARI MS 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON ILYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK ITOUSE. 
NAIRN . (Nairnshire). —ROY. AL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cormw: Ly mee AUSTELL BAY 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.-—ATHOL PALAC Pe 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROY/ 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.). Or ER WICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE NN A CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall.—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—L a Tae GH ARK Ms. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CRO 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). —HAW ae T TON EPK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE i sl —FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF W ae 3. 
SOUT EWOL D (Suffolk).—-GRANI 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire 7 —BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. —BEAR IND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE 

TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste ignton). —TIUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. | 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALD. 
—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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W.C.1. 


—UNITED SE S$, 98 Noe Cromvel 
if 








WARWICK. 








FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


Over two million volumes in stock, including 
almost all the best new and second-hand books 
on every subject. Catalogues free on mentivhing 
your interests. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (Seven lines) 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

















THE TUILERIES 

By G. LENOTRE, of the Académie frangaise. 
Translated from the French by HucH Barnes. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
Spectator: ‘“‘M. Lenotre has presented quite a 
vivid picture of Court life.” 

Times Literary Supplement: “As an historical 
anecdotist M. Lenotre is excellent . . . most 
vivid account,” 


THE SQUABBLING GARDEN 
By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Once again we meet Marion Cran in her 
enchanting old-world garden. This time she 
tells of her “squabbling,” and shows her 
readers how they, teo, may profitably 
‘“ squabble,” 


IN THE TRAIL OF THE 
THREE MUSKETEERS 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Scotsman: “ Stimulating and often exciting 
. . excellent reading.” 
Times Literary Supplement: “A very good 
idea... Mr. Newman has many qualifications 
for his task.” 


‘ 


ECHOES OF OLD WARS 


Compiled by Cotonet C. FIELD, R.M.L.L. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Scotsman: “As ‘human documents’ and as 
history, these letters, illustrated as they are 
from engravings of the period, are of high 
interest.” 


WORKERS IN THE WILDS 
By Major A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 5/- net. 
For over fifteen years Major Radclyffe 
Dugmore devoted much of his time to observ- 
ig the life and habits of the most industrious 
of creatures—the Beaver. In his book he gives 
us of the fruits of his study, 


GREEN FINGERS 
vy REGINALD ARKELL 
“ Meet These People”). 
Illustrated by EuGene HastTAIn. 


(author of 


3/6 net. 
A present for a good gardener! Mr. Arkell’s 
verses will delight the heart of every gardener. 


RIGHT-HO, JEEVES 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7/6 net. 
Joun Beevers: “Astonishingly funny happen- 


ings... one of his very best books.” 
Rorert Lynn: “Another comic masterpiece. 
Mr. Wodehouses’ . . . high spirits are 
irresistible.” 


GOLDEN DAYS 

sy D. E. STEVENSON (author of “ Miss 
Buncle’s Book ”’). 7/6 net. 
Howarb SprING: “ She tells this story of the 
small amusing happenings of a Highland holi- 
day in’a way which certainly leaves our 
‘hands and hearts clean.’ Thousands of 
readers will find the book an agreeable escape 
from the pressure of reality.” 














HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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Control Room 
400 K.V. 
FEV Oe 
Apparatus. 





The Research 
Institute, 









The fight against Cancer goes on apace. Every year 





finds the medical profession nearer the day when the 
disease will be conquered and banished for ever. In 
this great endeavour The Cancer Hospital has played, 
still plays, a prominent part. Its two-fold work embraces, 
first, the treatment of patients, the cure and relief of 
sufferers, and, secondly, the unremitting pursuit of 
Research into the causes of Cancer and means for its 
ultimate conquest. 


A recent addition to the Hospital is the special wing for 
the reception of private paying patients called Granard 
House. This new building was officially opened by the 
Queen on the 9th May last and contains some 30 beds 
in private rooms for patients who can contribute towards 
their maintenance and treatment. 





The total cost of maintenance is approximately £50,000 
per annum. At the present time a Bank overdraft is still 
outstanding, and it is earnestly hoped that sufficient 
donations and subscriptions will be forthcoming at an early 
date to free the Hospital of this burden. 


Please send a SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT to 

















TRE sein omg FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3 












Printed in Great Britain by W. Spearcut AnD Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 
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